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AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 








A standard college for women. Full 
educational recognition. Conserva- 
tive Christian atmosphere. Reasonable 


rates. A remarkable range of student 
activities. Located in the suburbs of 
Atlanta. | 





CE A nal A ti ln ll Aa lll Mle la ands Bs 


FOR LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


President J. R. McCAIN 
BOX PS. 











- DAVIDSON COLLEGE 








Davipson has high educational stand- 
ards. It is on the select list of col- 
leges approved by the Association of 
| American Universities, the highest 
| rating agency in America. 

It has an unusual Christian atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. 


It is a friendly place where students 
and faculty know each other. 


Davison stands for the develop- 
ment of the whole man, including his 
mind, soul and body. 


There is no better place for a boy. 


Students are registering for next 
year. 


Water L. Lincte. President, 
Davidson, N. C. 















































Tue Seat or Tue Prespytertan Cuurcn, U. S. 








The features of this Seal are rich in Scrip- ™ Presbyterians throughout the South are 
tural symbolism. The history of the great - finding many original and unique ways of 
Church which they represent is full of stir- ZINES using the Church Seal on letter heads, place 


ring and inspiring proofs of the fact that 
our forefathers have laid to heart the lessons 
taught by these Scriptural symbols, and, as 
the heirs of these heroes of faith, we, in this : 
day, young and old, should endeavor con- NY 
stantly to emulate their virtues and do our 
part in our own day and generation to spread 
abroad that light from heaven which is the 
life of men. 





cards, bulletins, and other printed matter. 
Many churches have it framed in their vesti- 
bules or classrooms. The use of the Seal 
gives distinction, and shows loyalty and de- 
votion to our Church. Note especially the 
Pageant that has been prepared to bring out 
y so beautifully the meaning of the symbols. 
“>> Sample on request. 


The Seal has been prepared for use in the following forms: 


AS A PAGEANT: 

“Our Church Seal” is the title of a new pageant prepared by 
Miss Elizabeth Dobbs. This is a demonstration of the meaning 
of the emblems of the seal, and provides for six participants 
and the time for presentation may be from 10 to 15 minutes. 
It is suitable for use by Young People’s and Woman’s Auxil- 
iary groups. Price, 5¢ each; or 6 copies for 25c. 


FOR FRAMING: 


The Seal is printed in natural colors on good paper, and when 
framed it makes a beautiful and significant decoration for the 
home or the church. Size 12x16 inches. Printed on ledger 
paper, 50¢ each; on parchment paper, 75¢ each. If it is de- 
sired to order the Seal framed, add $1.75 to above prices. It is 
sent postpaid. 


FOR INDIVIDUAL USE: 
Miniature size, 314x514 inches, printed in blue and _ black, 
with brief meaning of the symbols on the back. Suitable for 
class distribution or award. Price, 5c each; or 6 for 25c. 


FOR PRINTING: 


If you wish to use the Seal on your church bulletins, letter 
heads, or other printing, we can furnish cuts at the following 
prices: 


Sud tnehes ......... ae seuditaiacceaitieinabiaes $2.00 | 

| 
14%4x1 inch i a ee sen 1.00 | 
1x™% inch eo PS Se ee a -75 


oer PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 
Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. form the University oi 
Texas during the Seminary course. 
Next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1931. 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., President, 
Austin, Texas 























‘PERSONALITY PREVAILS 





Or The Human Equation in a 
Machine Age 


By Cecil V. Crabb, M. A., D. D. 





Just the book for these times of de- 
pression. A keen analysis of the very 
latest thought along the lines of psy- 
chology and philosophy; and a most 
searching interpretation of our machine 
philosophy. A book that will stimulate 
gg renewed thinking and creative 
work, 





The Union Seminary Review says: 
“The author shows by his familiarity 
with the literature, a literature vast in- 
deed, that he has been a hard student, 
covering dangerous ground. That his 
faith in the fundamentals of Christian 
truth has not been shaken, proves that 
religious reality need fear no evil from 
science, but on the contrary may draw 
from it food for thought and ‘strength 
for the sterner tasks of the teacher of 
Righteousness.” 


The Western Recorder says: “Since 
everybody more or less is dabbling in 
psychology today, and ministers surely 
have to go up against its representa- 
tions, even among people who have no 
idea where they get them, we think the 
busy pastor could scarcely do better to 
apprise himself as to what it is all 
about without the expenditure of too 
much time, than secure this work by 
Dr. Crabb.” 


Price, $1.50 
ORDER FROM 





PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas. 
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RELIGION 


wilderness. It is the pathway 
tween life and death that 


It is never 
knows 


seeking generations. 
away when man 
and rapture. 
when he transcends himself in 
earthly consecrations. It opens 


hind all symbols, 
that can open it there is none. 
is by his side when he walks 
high and lonely places where 
makes the discovery of himself. 


wistfully loved than the 


lantic Monthly.” 

Lo! 

receiving 
emprise, 


lieving 


thrilling, 
sweet, 
fulfilling, 
vent feet. 


WHICH SWORD 


Which sword will you draw, 
Son? 


appeal * 
Till the folly of war is done. 


the right 
But justice is seldom won. 


God’s swift and naked blade 


pall, 
“And one is a flaming sword 
Whose work is but begun; 


heart, 
Its victories always won. 


might,— 
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Religion is the first beautiful com- 
panion that man encountered in his 


be- 


is worn 
deepest by the feet of the perpetually 


far 


exaltation 
It is always present 


un- 
the 


door of vision when his genius hun- 
gers and thirsts for the substance be- 
and other hand 


It 
the 
he 
In 


life it is with him, illuminating him 
at his noblest, scourging him at his 
basest—the latter presence even more 
former. 
Neither in death does it leave him; 
but when all other voices moan of 
irreparable defeat, it alone lifts the 
cry of defiance and stands on the 
ruins of mortality, announcing mys- 
terious and splendid victory for the 
fallen.—William L. Sullivan, in “At- 


as some venturer, from his stars 
Promise and presage of sublime 
Wears evermore the seal of his be- 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes, 
So even I, and with a pang more 
So even I, and with a hope more 
Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of thy 
Faint for the flaming of Thine ad- 


—F. W. Myers. 


“A sword, a sword, and a sword; 


lis 


For one is of steel with its blinc 


’'Tis an honor to fight for God and 


“And one is the sword of truth, 

That puts to flight the lies of night 
And the hatred falsehoods made. 

We are cowards all when lies ap 


But in truth we are unafraid. 


Its glorious part is to change the 


Draw this and smite with all thy 


’'Tis the sword of love, my Son.” 
—Jason Noble Pierce, D. D. 
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Mary Baldwin College 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 

Mary Baldwin offers to Presbyterians 
the opportunity to support the cause of 

Christian Education 

1. By suggesting the College to pros- 

pective students. 
. By regular support 
church budget. 
3. By the establishment of scholarships 
for the education of students who 
need assistance, 

direct contributions to the En- 
dowment and Building Funds. 
5. By making Mary Baldwin the bene- 

ficiary in one’s will. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Staunton, Va., Box M. 


through the 
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4. By 














GOOD BOOKS 
FOR THE HOME 
IM 
Cub Creek Church and 
Congregation 


By Miss Elizabeth V. Gaines 


“This new book deals with one of the 
most interesting and important churches 


in the early days of Presbyterianism in 
the South. It is a real contribution to 
the history of our denomination and 
will be cordially welcomed throughout 


the Church. The old Cub Creek Church 
was located in Charlotte County, Vir- 
ginia, and this book gives a panoramic 
view of Charlotte County people during 
these years. Much information con- 
tained in the book was gathered from 
wills, deeds, marriage records and other 
record books of the clerk’s office of three 
counties.’’—Christian Observer. The 
book is printed in large type, on heavy 
paper, cloth bound, with gold stamped 
title, and illustrated with four full-page 
half-tone engravings. Price, $1.50. 


Epistles 

By Samuel McPheeters Glasgow, D. D. 

Especially recommended to Auxiliary 
Bible Teachers as it gives excellent help 
on the book of James. The study cen- 
ters around the theme that carries 
through the entire book. Each chapter 
is digested and given a comprehensive 
caption with the key verse noted. The 
text of each chapter is printed in the 
book with gripping, practical comments 
and explanations. The book is officially 
endorsed by the Department of Woman’s 
Work of our Church as a helpful refer- 
ence book, (Regular price, $1.50.) 
Special price, $1.00. 


Comfort for Those Who Mourn 

Compiled by Rev. O. V. Armstrong 

A beautiful little book full of faith 
and hope. It was prepared in the time 
of sorrow by one of our beloved mi3- 
sionaries to China, who found comfort 
in poetry, Scripture, and song to con- 
tinue his pilgrimage with unabated faith 
and courage. Bound in white art paper 
covers, printed in two colors through- 
out. Price, 50c. 


ORDER FROM 


OF PUBLICATION 





Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas. 
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HOME MISSION 


STUDY BOOKS 1931-32 





THE IMPERATIVE 


HOME MISSIONS | 




















For Adults and Young People: 


The Imperative of Home 
Missions 


By P. D. Miller 


This is the new Home Mission study 
book to be used in the summer confer- 
ences and study courses in November. 
It has been prepared by the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, who is closely in touch with 
the Home Mission problems of our 
Church. In the foreword the author 
says, “It is simply a statement of some 
Home Mission problems confronting us 
today, with an appeal to the Church for 
a prayerful attempt to meet them. The 
study is devotional in nature, and so ele- 
mentary in form and content as to need 
no further helps for teaching purposes. 
* * * * Our need at the present 
time is not so much for missionary in- 
formation as for a rekindling of spirit- 
ual fires in the hearts of our people.” 
Price, 35. 


For Intermediates: 


The Adventures of Mr. Friend 
By Harold Hunting 

A series of short, engaging stories all 
based on the work of real persons who 
through the church and its allied 
agencies have brought happiness and 
larger opportunities into the lives of 
country boys and girls. Prices: Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75c. 


For Juniors: 


Out in the Country 


By Hazel B. Orton 

A course containing a series of stories 
dealing with some of the problems of 
farm children in this country, with sug- 
gestions for teaching procedures, excel- 
lent background material and definite 
plans for activities and various enter- 
prises. Prices: Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


For Primaries: 


Primary Picture Stories 


Each set consists of a pamphlet of 
four to six short stories suitable for 
telling, accompanied by illustrative pic- 
tures, averaging about nine by thirteen 
inches. The following Home Mission 
sets are included: Italian Picture 
Stories; Little Neighbors Picture 
Stories; Negro Picture Stories; Play- 
ing Together Picture Stories; and 
Young Americans Picture Stories. 
Price, 50¢ each title. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 




















If your LUCK isn’t what it should 
be, put a “P” before it, and continue 
to try. 

—o— 


For thou must share, if thou would’st 
keep 


That good thing from above, 


Ceasing to share, you cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 
—Archbishop Trench. 
What a world 
Were this if all our prayers were 
answered. 
Not 


In famed Pandora’s box were such 
vast ills 


As lie in human hearts. Should our 
desires, 


Voiced one by one in prayer, ascend 
to God 


And come back as events shaped to 
our wish, 


What Chaos would result! 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoc. 


—Oo— 


PEACE ON EARTH 


The men of the earth said: ‘We 
must war 
As men of the earth have warred; 
‘Tis ours to wield on the batilefield 
The unrelenting sword.” 
But they who had seen the valiant 
die, 
The fathers of men, they answered, 
“Why?” 


The men of the earth said: ‘We 
must arm 
For so we would reveal 
The nobler part of the human 
heart, 
The love of the nation’s weal.” 
But they ‘who had sung their lull- 
aby, 
The mothers of men, they answered, 
“Why?” , 
The men of the earth said: “We 
must fight 
For so the fit survive; 
By the jungle law of fang and claw 
The strong are kept alive.” 
But a crippled, cankered progeny. 
The sons of the culls, they answered, 
“Why?” 


The men of the earth said: “We 
must fall, 
And falling build the road 
O’er which the race with quicken- 
ing pace 
Can find its way to God.” 
But down from a Cross uplifted 
high, 
The Saviour of men, He answered. 
“Why?” 
—Robert Freeman, D. D., 
in The Presbyterian Advance. 
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FOREIGN MISSION 


STUDY BOOKS 1931-32 








For Adults and Young People: 


Our Church Faces Foreign 
Missions 


This book contains the reports of the 
six Commissions which studied our 
Southern Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
work thoroughly for twelve months and 
submitted their reports to the Congress 
on World Missions in Chattanooga, Feb- 
ruary of this year. With these reports 
are given the reports of the Findings 
Committee of the Congress showing the 
results of the Congress study. This book 
represents a thorough attempt to re- 
evaluate the Foreign Mission work of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church from 
every angle, and is the Church’s, not 
the Foreign Mission Committee’s, eval- 
uation. Price, paper, 35c. Leader’s 
Helps, 15¢. 


For Intermediates: 


Treasures in the Earth 
By Fred Hamlin 
Stories of Christian service of mis- 
sionaries and native leaders doing work 


among the rural peoples of the world. 
Prices: Paper, 75¢; cloth, $1.00. 


For Juniors: 


Open Windows 


By Mary Entwistle 
A book of stories of rural life in sev- 
eral foreign mission lands, especially 
written for children of Junior age. 
Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. Teach- 
ers’ Helps, 15c. 


For Primaries: 


Boys and Girls and Friendly 
Beasts 


By Mary Entwistle 

In this book Miss Entwistle opens 
“magic casements” not on “faery lands, 
but on real boys and girls in other 
lands. Thoroughly interesting, wonder- 
fully instructive, and full of pictures of 
interest to all children. Price, boards, 
60c, 


For Beginners: 


Candy and Love 
By Lucy Peabody 
This is another one of those little 
gems prepared for tiny children. The 
stories are laid in the fascinating land 
of India. This is book 7 of the ““Every- 
land Children’s Series.” Price, paper, 
25c. 


Order from 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 











Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, — | 
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Survey Circulation 


If you had visited our office at any time during the past two months, there would be 
no doubt left in your mind that SURVEY WEEK was a success. The returns have kept an 
extra force of people very busy in the attempt to get out magazines as promptly as possible. 


There seem to be three reasons for its success: 


First: THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY meets a real need for an inspirational and educational 
magazine. 


Second: Our people are quick to appreciate its attractiveness and its value. 


Third: This is by no means the least. Realizing the unusual difficulties that meet us 
on every hand this year, our Secretaries of Literature have given more of their time, more 
earnest effort than ever before to place THE Survey in the homes of their respective churches. 
We are glad of this opportunity to express our appreciation of their loyalty to the cause of 
THE Survey and their service to the Church. 


Do you ever stop to wonder just what becomes of the money you give to the benevolent 
causes of the Church? Westminster Church of St. Louis believes that you have a right to know. 
That church subscribes for a Survey for every home which contributes to benevolences. The 
result is a single list of 132 Survey subscriptions. Those people may know just how their 
money has been spent. 

The First Church of Anniston, Ala., deserves honorable mention as the only other church 
(other than Westminster of St. Louis) to send a single list of more than 100 subscriptions. 

Much as we like these big lists, it is more the medium and small lists that make the 


large part of our subscriptions and each of these is equally appreciated. 
VerA O. HI. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The following churches have a Survey subscription for every five members of their 
CHURCH: 
Name of Church Name of Secretary of Literature 


iit ald ea ictacts cctbnaioiadiettomtaienle Mrs. Hugh Underwood. 
Sarasota, Fla. . Chas. W. Gaskill. 
Shelbyville, Ky. - . T. L. Johnson. 
Alto, La. Irs. C. G. Pardue. 
Sykesville, Md. - . D. B. Sprecher. 
Montrose, Miss. s. J. J. Hardy. 
Ee + ee ae Ars. R. H. Dale. 

Perry, Mo. . Allie M. Waterston. 
Riverside Church, St. Joseph, Mo._-------- Mrs. Harry Hayes. 
Albemarle, N. C. . S. R. Fry. 
Walterboro, S. C. Mrs. R. M. Jefferies. 
aes ORG, SEAR oueeeenerno Miss Effie Chandler. 
Elsa, Texas Mrs. W. H. Moore. 
ee ee ee . B. M. Strong 
Richlands, Va. Irs. C. C. Adams. 
Saltville, Va. Ars. Arthur Gillenwater. 
McDonald, W. Va. . J. E. Howard. 
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THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Published Monthly Under the Authority of The General Assembly by the Agencies 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 





Box 1176, RicHMonp, VA. 


Mrs. H. J. Wii1ams, Managing Editor. 
Gitpert Giass, D. D., Editor-in-Chief. 
R. E. Mactiy, Publishing Agent. 

J. E. Preasants, Business Manager. 


$1.25 A Year for Single Subscriptions; In Clubs of Five or More $1.00 Each Per Year. 
Entered as second-class matter at Richmond, Virginia, under the Act of March 
8, 1877. 
Acceptance of mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, 
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The 1931 General Assembly 


By R. E. MAGILL 


VERY Assembly seems to have characteristics 
which make it stand out as distinct from all 
others and the gathering of 1931 was no excep- 
tion. The personnel was notable for the number of 
prominent ministers in attendance and for the un- 
usual number of keen, alert elders in the body. It 
was frequently referred to as a ‘““Laymen’s Assembly,” 
and for many reasons this was a good designation. 
An elder of large experience in church affairs, Mr. R. 
A. Dunn, of North Carolina, was elected Moderator 
and this encouraged an active participation in the 
business of the Assembly by the laymen. The number 
of live and important questions on the agenda gave 
an opportunity for extended debate which was not 
neglected. The discussions were spirited and at times 
quite warm, but a fine tolerance for the views of 
others was shown and in the judgment of many there 
was shown clarity of thought, convincing logic, the 
gift of tense dramatic expression, and unusual oratori- 
cal powers, especially on the part of the laymen, such 
as has not been seen and heard in an Assembly in 
a generation. It is highly encouraging that men of 
affairs see the part the Church should play in shaping 
our civilization and that they are beginning to see 
that the interests of the Kingdom of God should have 
a larger share of their thought, time and money. 
Another encouraging factor in the life of our Church 
developed by this Assembly was that we have a fine 
lot of forceful young ministers who are doing their 
own thinking and they no longer follow the leadership 
of the fathers who for a generation have influenced 
the thinking and the policies of the Church. Space 
does not permit a review of all the important matters 
before the Assembly, but the dominant issue was the 
unfortunate and even perilous situation of our benevo- 
lent activities due to decreased receipts and mounting 
debts which are making advance work impossible. 
Chief interest centered in the work and report of 
the Committee which had to deal with the financial and. 
administrative problems of the Assembly’s Executive 
Agencies, and with the matter of providing a financial 
budget for promotional agencies without drawing upon 
funds given by the Church for benevolent work. 
It is not too much to say that no Committee in a 
decade has worked as hard and conscientiously as did 
this Committee and for five days and nights they were 
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in almost continuous session. The Chairman, Dr. J. 
L. Mauze, was modest in stating that he and other 
sub-committeemen had been absent from the floor of 
the Assembly almost constantly during its sessions. The 
report commanded the attention of the body because 
of its clarity of statement and the constructive plans 
offered for effecting economies in administration and 
promotion and for restoring needed confidence in the 
agencies of the Assembly. The analysis of the receipts 
and disbursements, the dangers of growing deficits and 
the imperative need of a balanced budget each year 
showed the painstaking work of men who are familiar 
with the adjustments that are being made in the large 
business affairs of the world. The report gave all 
credit to the organizations and agencies which had 
endeavored to carry on in the face of an economic de- 
pression which is world-wide. The report set out 
quite clearly that the duties assigned the Assembly’s 
Work Committee had been an impractiable and im- 
possible task, and this Committee was commended for 
self-sacrificing Jabors and it was made clear that the 
criticisms were directed at the system, and not at the 
personnel of the Committee. 

The recommendations which were strongly attacked 
and as stoutly defended, were adopted and are briefly 
as follows: (a) The discontinuance of the Assembly’s 
Work Committee of forty-four members, the repeal of 
all enactments giving this body power to appoint mem- 
bers of Executive Committees and authority to direct 
their activities and to suggest methods of procedure 
for the Assembly itself; (b) A return to the direct 
election of members of committees by the Assembly and 
requiring these agencies to make reports and recom- 
mendations direct to the Assembly; (c) An order to 
Executive Agencies to limit expenditures to average 
receipts for two preceding years, to include in spend- 
ing budget a fixed amount to apply on present 
debts, and proviso that a new debt incurred in face 
of these provisions would be deducted from the budget 
of the succeeding year; (d) The segregation of all 
trust funds and specially designated gifts so they can- 
not be borrowed or used for current budget expenses, 
and trust securities are not to be used as collatéral for 
loans for current expenses; (e) Creation of a small 
committee of eleven members, made up of representa- 
tives of the Executive and Promotional Agencies, which 
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is charged with the duty of studying the spending and 
asking budgets of the agencies and studying together 
plans for advancing every activity of the Church 
through co-ordinated and correlated effort—Dr. 
Thomas W. Currie to be chairman of this Committee 
for the next year; (f) Recommendations to be made 
to the Assembly concerning a unified budget and the 
Every Member Canvass and its promotion to be un- 
der the direction of this small Stewardship and Finance 
Committee; (g) Economies were ordered to take ef- 
fect immediately by reducing the expense budgets of 
the promotional agencies, and administrative and pro- 
motional expenses of all agencies; (h) A report to be 
made to the Assembly of 1932 concerning the raising 
of the expense budget of such promotional agencies as 
may be retained, without drawing benevolent funds 
from the executive agencies. 

Many other matters of large moment were handled 
by the Assembly and the commissioners followed closely 
and intelligently the discussions, voted their convictions 
and attempted to reflect the composite judgment of our 
Church. Some other important actions were: 

1. Withdrawal from the Federal Council. 

2. Limiting Committee on Union to a discussion 
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of plans for federation of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches and dismissing for the present the matter 
of organic union. 

3. Removal of Woman’s Auxiliary and Country 
Church offices to Atlanta if found practicable. 

4. Continuing study for a year of the question of 
re-organization of work of Assembly’s Home Missions, 
and the matter of a Bureau of Vacancy and Supply. 

5. Giving congregations the right to elect elders 
and deacons on a rotary system if they so choose re- 
ceived approval of the Assembly and the necessary 
amendment to the Book of Church Order was sent 
down to the presbyteries. 

The charm and beauty of the setting of Montreat, 
the careful preparation for the comfort of guests, and 
the provision for the prompt dispatch of the business 
of the Assembly, caused an enthusiastic acceptance of 
Dr. Anderson’s invitation to “come back home” for 
the session of 1932. 

On the whole the Assembly was an able, construc- 
tive and forward-looking body and the challenge for 
a deepening of the spiritual life of the people and 
sustained evangelistic effort should make the coming 
year one of great blessing and fruitfulness. 





Christian Endeavor's 50th Anniversary 


IFTY years of Christian Endeavor service and 

growth will be celebrated July 11th to 16th in 

the Golden Jubilee International Christian En- 
deavor Convention, in San Francisco, Calif. 

Careful preparations are being made by Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor officers and by a group 
of California leaders for the reception and entertain- 
ment of thousands of young people from all parts of 
North America. 

Other continents will also be represented in the 
program and in the delegations attending. Hawaiian 
young people will present native music in some of 
the convention sessions. 

International Christian Endeavor conventions are 
held every two years, with a registered strength of 
from 10,000 to 16,000 delegates. The 1931 conven- 
tion at San Francisco is unique among them all, for 
it marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the first Christian Endeavor society, by Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis E. Clark, in Portland, Me. The half cen- 
tury of activity in this youth movement has witnessed 
the growth from one society with fifty members to 
80,000 societies with more than 4,000,000 members. 
Simultaneously, youth has come to be a trained force 
for Christian service, by means of the aims, training, 
and organized program of the young people’s society. 

Exposition Auditorium, seating 14,000 persons, has 
been secured for the main sessions of the youth con- 
vention. In the same building there are fourteen other 
halls in which meetings will be held. A series of 
simultaneous conferences on all phases of young peo- 


ple’s religious activities and interests has been planned. 
‘Many fellowship banquets and recreational features 
will be provided. All delegates will join in a parade 
in the principal streets of downtown San Francisco. 


NoTED SPEAKERS INVITED 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. will give the keynote 
address of the convention on Saturday evening, July 
11th, the opening session. Dr. Poling will be heard 
each noon in a radio conference, such as he conducts 
over a nation-wide network on Sunday afternoons. 
Few speakers in all the world so completely delight 
and satisfy youth audiences. 

Mrs. Francis E. Clark, who with the late Dr. Clark 
founded the first Christian Endeavor society fifty years 
ago at Portland, Me., will be a guest and speaker 
in the San Francisco convention. 


UNUSUAL TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Many special tours have been planned for young 
people from all parts of the country who attend the 
convention. The railroads are offering exceptionally 
favorable rates and travel schedules, so that it will be 
possible for many thousands of Endeavorers and their 
friends to see the West, share in the fine fellowship of 
the tours, and have the inspiration of the convention 
week, July 11th—16th, at nominal cost. The 
Canadian Rockies, the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the redwood forests, the Columbia River, and 
other scenic wonders of North America will be visited 
in the official tours, 
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Everything will be done to make the Golden Jubi- 
lee program momentous and significant. 

The convention will represent a North American 
constituency of 3,000,000 young people who are mem- 
bers of Christian Endeavor societies, and in addition 
the youth of the churches at large, whose plans and 
activities have frequently been guided by the objec- 
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tives adopted by Christian Endeavor. The other con- 
tinents have a total membership of more than 1,000,000 
young people, making this the largest voung people’s 
organization of any type. It is significant that this 
youth movement for training and service is evangeli- 


cally Christian. 





World Alliance of Y. M. CG. 


OR the first time in their history the Young Men’s 
F Christian Associations from all parts of the world 

will meet officially in the United States. The 
Twentieth World Conference of the World Alliance 
will convene at Cleveland, Ohio, August 4 to 9, 1931. 
Dr. John R. Mott has been president of the World 
Alliance since his retirement as General Secretary of 
the National Council of the United States in 1928. 

The Y. M. C. A. is established in 10,300 cities, 
towns, and villages in fifty-four countries. Delegates 
will be present from most of these lands. 

Two other world-wide Y. M. C. A. events will be 
held in North America just preceding the Cleveland, 
conference. The First World Y. M. C. A. Assembly 
of Young Men will be held in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, from July 27 to August 2, 1931, when several 
hundred young men will gather from some fifty na- 
tions to study the particular needs of youth in this 
generation and co-ordinate various youth movements 
which are at work in the world. 

It will be seventy-six years almost to a day since 
a similar group of young men met in Paris to organize 
the World Alliance of Y. M. C. A.’s. This original 


A.'s Meets in United States 


group was made up of representatives from seven 
nations. The result of their initiative is the world- 
wide diversified service of this Association to men and 
boys of all ages and practically all races, nations, and 
classes. 

Also at Toronto from July 27 to August 2, 1931, 
will convene the Third World’s Assembly of Y. M. 
C. A. Workers with Boys. Leaders of boy life from 
many nations will come to America to study the tech- 
nique of their profession. ‘These conferences will be 
conducted in three languages, English, French, and 
German. 

Among the leaders in other countries who will at- 
tend these meetings are: 

Toyokiho Kagawa, of Japan, the outstanding Chris- 
tian prophet of the Orient. 

Julio Navarro-Monzo, distinguished Latin Ameri- 
can author and lecturer; probably the leading Chris- 
tian evangelist to Latin American students and pro- 
fessors. 

Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Genera] Secretary of the 
‘National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. of China. 

Bishop V. A. Azariah, of India, first Indian Bishop. 








OME ye apart and rest awhile” was the com- 
mand of a compassionate Teacher to physi- 
cally weary and mentally distraught disciples 

who had reached the limit of human endurance. For 
scores, yes, even hundreds of the under-paid and 
over-tired workers of our Church a vacation of any 
sort is impossible for financial reasons. ‘The stories 
of voluntary reduction of meagre salaries, and efforts 
to help their hard-pressed parishoners represent sacri- 
fices that cannot be comprehended by those more abun- 
dantly blessed in temporal matters. These self-sacri- 
ficing spirits are burning out their lives in the hard 
places to which the Church has called them, and 
nothing would refresh them physically and give them 
fresh courage and spiritual stimulus like a brief vaca- 
tion at one of our summer assembly points. 

_ The gratitude of these faithful servants of the Cross 
\s far beyond words, and their simple stories of sacri- 

ficial living and service would move a heart of stone. 

Last summer one worker was so determined to get the 
blessing and refreshment of a season of rest at a Chris- 

Han center that he started walking (a distance of five 
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Double the Joy of Your Vacation 


hundred miles), as he could not raise the price of a 
railroad ticket. He arrived, with the aid of several 
auto drivers, and never missed a service during his 
two-weeks stay. 

Each year a few generous-souled people multiply 
the joy of their own vacations by making a gift to 
“The Vacation Fund” which provides a period of rest 
for about three hundred of our most deserving workers. 
Ten dollars will provide a week’s vacation at Montreat, 
N. C.; Massanetta, Va.; Kerrville, Texas; or at a 
Synodical Conference, for one of these friends, and 
every one of them should have a rest of at least two 
weeks. This fund must be privately raised, as none 
of the Assembly Committees can contribute to this 
fund. 

We can invite our workers only as funds are in 
sight, and we should give them an early invitation, so 
that they can arrange to have their work cared for 
in their absence. Please act today, and make check 


payable to R. E. Magill, Treasurer of the Vacation 
Fund, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 






































A Water-Drinker in the Elysee Palace 


By BERNHARD RAGNER 


Nors:—This article on French total abstainers was written before the presidential election in Paris, on 


May 13th. 


Since then, M. Paul Doumer—a total abstainer—has been chosen president of the French republic. He 


secured 504 votes out of a total of 838. 


The French protocol may not permit him to “dry up” the Elysee Palace, but it will permit him to re- 


main what he is—a consistent water-drinker. 


Like his predecessor, M. Doumer is a Protestant. 


He is not, however, a bachelor, like M. Doumerguc. 


During the war, four of his sons died upon the field of honor for France. 


GENERATION ago, it was customary to clas- 

sify total abstainers in France as fanatics, milk- 

sops and freaks. Water-drinkers were satirized 
on the stage, caricatured in the press, and lampooned 
in comic songs. 

This is no longer so. 

Total abstainers are now accepted as a matter of 
course, and many of France’s greatest men have volun- 
tarily climbed aboard the water wagon. Making no 
apologies for their action, they occupy reserved seats 
on this vehicle. They are not prohibitionists in the 
American sense, but they are total abstainers. 

Further, their personal prohibition—personally en- 
acted and personally enforced—works to their complete 
satisfaction. 

Even wine-growing France is ready to confess that 
she owes a great deal to her gifted water-drinkers. So 
much so, in fact, that she refuses to call them unkind 
and unmerited names, even if they eschew the national 
beverage: wine. 

For France has not forgotten that she was saved, 
quite literally, from destruction at the Marne by a total 
abstainer—Marshal Joffre. With gratitude, she also 
recalls that in the tragic days of 1926, when the franc 
was sliding to zero, economic salvation came through 
another water-drinker—Raymond Poincare. In conse- 
quence, no Frenchman will allow you to call Joffre or 
Poincare a milksop. 

During thirty years, Joffre was a total abstainer. 
(The same was true of General Gallieni, who organized 
the famous “taxicab army” in 1914 and who shares 
with Joffre the honor of winning the Battle of the 
Marne.) Let us quote Joffre’s private physician, Dr. 
Leriche: 


“Joffre’s resistance to disease, his courageous 
battle against death astonished us all. This was 
not due to our medicine, but to his superb consti- 
tution, to the regularity of his life, and to com- 
plete abstinence from alcoholic drink for more than 
three decades.” 


A similar tribute was made to M. Poincare, during his 
recent illness. 

So, if ever a Gallic Legion of Water-Drinkers is or- 
ganized, it will contain many famous and respected 
names. 

Edouard Herriot, author and statesmen, former 
prime minister, could qualify as a charter member. 
So could Paul Doumer, now president of the Senate, 
who has been minister a dozen times, and who aspires 
to the presidency. We might also mention M. Leon 
Blum, Socialist leader in the Chamber of Deputies, and 


in all probability a future prime minister. He repre- 
sents Narbonne, in a wine growing district, and still 
he is personally dry. 

Perhaps the most amusing case is that of Deputy 
Edouard Barthe. He is president of the International 
Wine Office, and an ardent defender of wine; but— 
because of the doctor’s orders—he limits, most of the 
time, his beverages to ordinary water. The clever, 
satirical weeklies of Paris greatly enjoy themselves in 
teasing this Frenchman who is a water-drinker despite 
himself. Even the wets consider it comic. 

Some years ago, a French Anti-Alcoholism League 
was organized, and today it is conducting an energetic, 
heroic campaign against alcoholism. Its members, ipso 
facto, are total abstainers, and here again we find addi- 
tional water-drinkers famed in government and 
diplomacy. 

Admiral Georges Lacaze is president of the league. 
Jules Jusserand, former ambassador to the United 
States, is a member of the Board of Directors; others 
include: Henri Robert, leader of the French bar; Dr. 
Toulouse, France’s most famous alienist; Senator Justin 
Godart, and Madame Ferdinand Foch, widow oi the 
marshal. Before his death, Georges Clemenceau gave 
his cordial support to the league and its program. 

Many obscure and unknown Frenchmen are also 
comfortably seated aboard the water wagon. It is im- 
possible to estimate their number; but a guess of 500,- 
000 adults is not excessive. Why do they abstain from 
liquor? For a variety of reasons: ill health; desire 
to set an example; religious motives; a personal prefer- 
ence for non-spirituous beverages. 

Their abstinence is reflected in the statistics of the 
International Wine Office, an organization that is sin- 
cerely and ardently wet. In 1925, the per capita’ con- 
sumption of wine, per year in France was 155 litres. 
By 1929, it had dropped to 140 litres. Not very much, 
perhaps; but this tendency is worrying the wine- 
growers. 

e- 2% 2S 

When an American wet asserts that France has solved 
the alcoholism problem, he is expressing a hope, not 
a fact. He is likely sincere, but his statement is based 
on inadequate observation and insufficient data. 


For France does have an alcoholism problem. No 
intelligent Frenchman would dare to deny it, since the 
French newspapers are here to contradict him. Edi- 
torially, these papers are frankly wet; they love to 
“kid” American prohibition; but every day, in impar- 
tial and impersonal fashion, they report the tragic 
story of French alcoholism—tragedies, accidents, 
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crimes. Twelve of them per day in Paris; insignifi- 
cant five-line items, used chiefly as “filler,” about un- 
important, uninteresting persons; but they furnish ir- 
refutable proof that the French café is not always the 
nursery of sobriety and all related virtues. Official 
statistics are confirmatory, revealing that alcoholism is 
chiefly responsible for crime, mendicancy, insanity, and 
vagabondage. 

French industrial leaders realize the perilous aspects 
of the problem. So they preach temperance, modera- 
tion, even total abstinence. Many practice it. Take 
Raoul Dautry, as an example. He is the director 
general of the French State Railways. He attributes 
all major railroad accidents in France to alcoholism, 
and remarks: 


‘If a railway is to function properly, its em- 
ployees must be healthy, vigorous and sober men, 
with prompt and unerring reflexes. Only a tem- 
perate man can merit these adjectives. In fact, 
the drinking railroad man is a baneful, disastrous 
peril—for himself, for his comrades, for the pas- 
sengers. Such a man has no control of his nerves; 
cannot exercise his will power; and the only 
thing to do with him—as a safety first measure— 
is to discharge him.” 


Orders to this effect have been issued by M. Dautry, 
and he has sponsored the organization of a total ab- 
stinence league of railroad workers. 

Other straws on the current: The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Boulogne-sur-Mer has adopted resolutions 
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asking for a vigorous attack upon alcoholism, “‘insur- 
mountable obstacle to the good health of the race and 
the economic prosperity of our nation.” Cardinal 
Verdier, new archbishop of Paris, has instituted the 
Confraternity of the White Cross, the purpose of which 
is to combat alcoholism and encourage total abstinence. 
An “Anti-Alcoholic Exposition,” showing the physical 
and social ravages of alcoholism, is to be held in Paris 
late in 1931. The Physicians’ Syndicate of the Seine 
(that is, Paris) has asked the Ministry of Health to 
inaugurate a campaign against alcoholism. And many 
Frenchmen, who are not prohibitionists, have pledged 
themselves to combat “the indefensible cocktail habit.” 
Finally, the physiology textbooks in the public schools 
are so critical of alcoholic beverages that the wine- 
growers’ deputies have protested in parliament. 


All this, however, does not mean that prohibition will 
be enacted in France this year, this decade, or even 
this century. But, it does mean that France is awaking 
to the perils inherent in the liquor traffic; that she is 
educating her young on the subject; that she is seeking 
a solution for the modern plague of alcoholism; and 
that many Frenchmen, voluntarily, are combating it 
with a remedy that always “works’”—total abstinence. 


And so they are climbing aboard the water wagon to 
occupy seats near Poincare, Doumer and Herriot, quite 
honorable company ! 


Paris, France. 





GANGSTERS AND PROHIBITION 

ANY men and women in our great cities who 

are opposed to the legalized liquor traffic have 

nevertheless been led to believe that prohibition 
is responsible for the immunity frem punishment of 
gang leaders and their gunmen. The illicit traffic in 
liquor, they believe, makes these enemies of society 
powerful by making them wealthy. 

Certainly these men have filled their pockets with 
the proceeds of bootlegging and rum-running. None 
of this money has come from prohibitionists; it has 
all come from men and women who are willing to use 
these thugs as criminal procurers of forbidden goods. 
To the extent that bootlegging supports gangsterism, 
the wets are responsible. 

However, it has been said with probable truth that 
bootlegging does not produce more than 20 per cent 
of the revenues of these organized gangs. In Chicago, 
for instance, the gambling racket is productive of a 
greater income to the murderous gangs of the city 
than the traffic in liquor. The distinguished Mr. 
Capone is reported to have said “prohibition has 
caused nothing but trouble,” and so it has—trouble 
for him. If it were not for prohibition he would no 








Some Sidelights on Prohibition 


Furnished by Methodist Board of Temperance and Morals 


doubt be conducting a perfectly legal business in 
liquor, but there is no reason whatever to believe that 
his activities in other directions would be less exten- 
sive or productive than they are now. Nor do we 
think that they would differ in character. He would 
probably depend upon these other undertakings for 
the greater part of his income, and he would no doubt 
support them with the same strong measures which 
have served him so well in recent years. 

The repeal of prohibition would not in any way 
wipe out gangs, eliminate gangsters, or stop racketeer- 
ing. These are problems of crime, productive crime, 
and so long as crime can be made productive, it will 
continue until it is suppressed by honest and efficient 
government. 

Gangsterism in Chicago has been laid fairly wide 
open to public gaze in recent months. Beginning 
with the post-death exposure of Mr. Jake Lingle, late 
of the Chicago Tribune, the people of Chicago have 
been made to realize that gangsterism exists because 
it has friends in influential places. When Chicago 
is served by a police force, by a judiciary, and by 
prosecuting agents, unitedly determined to _crush 
gangsterism, that blood-sucking business will be 
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crushed and not before. Prohibition has nothing to 
do with it; the liquor traffic has less to do with it 
than many people think. Let good citizens learn to 
know their friends in public office as well as the gang- 
sters know theirs, let them demand the kind of govern- 
ment to which they are entitled; let them resent ef- 
fectively the journalistic conduct of a wet propaganda 
which stimulates the bootleg trade, and there will be 


no difficulty in handling commercialized crime. 
a 


ScHooL MEN TAKE AGGRESSIVE STAND FOR 
PROHIBITION 

Among those who have a large part in molding 
public opinion in any community, are the men of the 
teaching profession. Their attitude, to a large ex- 
tent, reflects the feeling of the outstanding citizens 
of their locality. At a recent meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association in Detroit, at which there were 4,010 school 
men registered, the following resolution was adopted 
with less than a handful of dissenting votes: 

“We reaffirm our belief in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as the most effective means yet devised to cur- 
tail the distribution and use of alcohol. We, therefore, 
call upon teachers to cultivate both by their personal 
attitude and their direct teaching a respect for this 
law, as well as for all other laws of our country.” 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the “Journal,” in 
a letter to Deets Pickett, stated that for several years 
he had studied the attitude of schoc] men toward the 
Eighteenth Amendment and had found that even “at 
the Atlantic City meeting in 1930, there was marked 
evidence of a change from a passive attitude to an 
active attitude.” 

“The growth of the active attitude,” said Dr. Mor- 
gan, “and of a willingness to take civic leadership in 
the matter during the year has been remarkable. I 
believe this reflects a similar awakening among citi- 
zens with whom superintendents associate in their home 
communities.” 

* * * 


A Lonc Time To Get A New Ipea ENForcED 

“It took wellnigh 100 years of agitation to get 
the prohibition of the slave traffic enacted into law 
but on the last day of 1807, the slave traffic ended 
legally in the United States. In 1810, however, Presi- 
dent Monroe in his message speaks of the illicit traffid 
which has grown up and calls for stricter laws mak- 
ing for better enforcement against the illicit traffic of 
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slaves. In the thirties we read that over 200,000 
slaves annually were smuggled across the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1871 we have the last act against the 
slave traffic that appeared in our Congressional Rec- 
ords, according to the testimony of Du Bois. It is 
evident that had we tested our ability to win out 
against the slave traffic when the prohibition against 
it was six years old, we should probable have lost 
out on the ground that it could never be enforced. 
But the fact that we had passed the law, blazed the 
trail by which in the course of two generations we 
got that law enforced.—Testimony of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton, before a Sub-committee of the Judiciary of 
the U. S. Senate, 1926. 
* eR 

“How perfectly, for instance, is the law against 
stealing enforced after all the ages it has been on 
mankind’s statute books? Within recent years Ameri- 
can cities, after a long record of toleration, have 
abolished the red light district. Has this new de- 
parture been 70 per cent successful? And what of 
the warfare civilized nations have been making on 
the sale of narcotics? Here, too, it will require not 
ten years, but a generation of trial and effort to at- 
tain perfect enforcement.” 

oe « 

Asked regarding training rules for athletes, Major 
John L. Griffith, Commissioner of Athletic in the 
“Big Ten” Intercollegiate Conference, wrote: 

“Something like a half million boys are playing 
football in the schools and colleges this fall, and per- 
haps three million more will play basketball this win- 
ter. I do not know a single coach or trainer in an 
educational institution who believes that alcohol is 
beneficial to an athlete. In fact it is safe to say that 
all of our school and college coaches insist that their 
boys and young men shall abstain entirely from the 
use of alcohol in any form. 

“From my personal experience and observation, our 
athletes know perfectly well that they cannot expect 
to succeed in athletics if they break training during 
the training season. By breaking training they un- 
derstand that this means smoking, drinking alcoholic 
beverages, eating between meals, or eating the foods 
that do not agree with them. 

“I am convinced that if the young men learn that 
they must be temperate in their habits if they are to 
succeed in athletics, the value of temperate living 
will be impressed upon them after their active athletic 
days are ended.” 





Our July Cover Picture 


Our cover shows the Hayes Memorial Fountain at Lexington, Mass., 
by Henry H. Kitson, sculptor. It is an idealized figure of a Minute Man 
and faces the line of approach of the British forces from the easterly end 
of the Commons. 
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Book Reviews 


Order All Books from The Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 1931 


Edited by Rosert L. KELLY and RuTH E. ANDERSON. 
New York, The Council of Church Boards of 
Education in the U S. A. 

Prices: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.00 
The new Handbook of Christian Education contains 
a large amount of informaticn which will be of vital 
interest and practical service to those who are work- 

ing in the various phases of religious education. 

The following selected items from the table of con- 
tents give some idea of the comprehensive nature of 
this volume: 

The Council of Church Boards of Education: When? 

Why? How? Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 

Denominational Foundations and Student Clubs. 

List of Schools of Religion and Foundations at In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning. 

List of Teachers of Bible, Religion, and Religious 

Education for 1930-31. 

The Standards of the Accrediting Agencies. 

“The book contains lists of over eleven hundred 
teachers of Bible and religious education, nearly one 
thousand names and addresses of church workers in 
state and independent universities, twenty-one Church 
boards of education with their officers and functions, 
one hundred and seventy-five Protestant theological 
seminaries, and over seventy-five educational founda- 
tions.” 





SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 
By BertrHa CONDE 
Price, $1.00 

This book will be of great help to the leader of youth 
who is always on the lookout for books which deal 
with vital questions in a practical manner. It de- 
velops such subjects as Relationship with the Family, 
Relationship with Those in Authority, Relationship 
a Neighbors, and Compensations of the Spiritual 

ife. 

“In this volume Miss Condé reveals that much of 
the real meaning of life is to be found in our relations 
to God, our relation to human beings, and the part we 
must play in the life of society as a whole.” 

Each chapter is delightfully written and filled with 
excellent illustrative material. It could effectively fur- 
nish the material for a vesper meeting. There is a 
splendid section, “For Study and Discussion,” with 
each chapter. These discussion questions could be used 
with groups of young people as a basis for general dis- 
cussion or as the basis for several short talks. A great 
amount of Scripture is quoted with the discussion, and 
each chapter closes with a prayer, so that complete 
material is given for a vesper meeting. 

The older and more thoughtful young people will find 
this book valuable for personal study. As in all of 
the author’s writings, “there is much that will make 
for character, purpose, and spiritual growth.”—L. C. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAITH 


By THomAs CurTIS CLARK 
Price, $2.00 
A new anthology by Thomas Curtis Clark is wel- 
comed by all who appreciate poetry, or who have re- 
Sponsibilities for the preparation of progranis, talks, 
or sermons, 
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This book brings together selections from the works 
of over two hundred outstanding poets. The poems 
are grouped under fourteen headings, each of vital 
importance in religious instruction. The sections, 
“Poems of God in Nature,” and “Poems of Beauty in 
Nature,” will prove most helpful in preparing the 
August worship services for the church school and 
vesper meetings. It has a permanent place in every 
library. 

This book will prove of constant use to the young 
people and their adult leaders. 

Other splendid anthologies by the same waiees are: 

Quotable Poems. 
Poems for Special Days and Occasions. 
Poems of Justice. 
The Master of Men. 
-——L. C. 


MY TOMORROW'S SELF 
By SAMUEL MOPHFETERS GLASGOW 
Price, $1.50 

Dr. Glasgow has a host of friends among the young 
people of our Church who will welcome his new book. 
The title is arresting and thought-provoking. “My 
Tomorrow’s Self” is someone in whom each individual 
is interested. 

“The surge of the message is that the Son of God 
is still going forth to conquer, and that he gladly strikes 
hands with every young life that is committed and dedi- 
cated. The stronger, deeper demands of the faith are 
frankly fronted with their impact unabated.” 

Because of the wealth of illustrative material in- 
cluded in each chapter, this book will prove of real value 
in program building. It is addressed directly to youth, 
and all young people who have known the charm of 
the author’s personality will profit greatly by facing 
their Tomorrow’s Selves with him. Those who do not 
know Dr. Glasgow personally will become acquainted 
with him in the inspiring chapters of this book. All 
who read the book will sense in its pages the clear 
challenge of Christianity.—L. C. 





LIVING ON TIPTOE 
By M. K. W. HEICHER 
Price, $1.50 

“Byes open, muscles tense, mind centered, heart throb- 
bing—something’s going to happen.” With this de- 
lightful sentence one begins “Living on Tiptoe.” 

During the vacation months many young people 
spend happy days in the mountains. Their spirits will 
echo the cry— 

“Give me hills to climb 
And give me strength to climb them.” 

This book will be an inspiration to young climbers, 
as it guides them in climbing the mountains of spirit- 
ual adventure. 

Leaders of youth will find the book very helpful. It 
will give suggestions as to how to meet certain problems 
of youth. It is rich in illustrative material. It chal- 
lenges the very best in one. It encourages those who 
have failed to see results. “No one fails who dies 
climbing.”—L, @. 
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God, for the loveliness You have made, 
Shifting patterns of light and shade, 
Eager leaves to applaud the dawn, 
Dewy clover to walk upon, 

And iris growing in stately ranks, 

For these, O Father, I give You thanks. 


God, for the song of an unseen thrush, 
Heard in the twilight’s peaceful hush, 


Set a-glimmer with golden lights, 
For these, O Father, I give You praise. 


God, for the vision that sees Your hand 


- Song of Praise 


By BoNNIE J. MCCLELLAND 


For the luminous beauty of summer nights, 


The wealth and wonder of all Your ways, 








Back of the world Your Wisdem planned; 
For the touch of Love that is quick to heal; 
For those inner senses that all reveal 

Your Presence, sure as Your skies above, 







For these, O Father, I give You love! 
Langsdale, Miss. 














HE dates for the Montreat Missions Conference 
T this year are August 2nd-12th. This gathering is 
sponsored by the Home and Foreign Mission 
Committees and will be educational, devotional, and in- 
spirational in character. 

The first days of August are perhaps the favorite 
vacation days. Hundreds and thousands of people will 
be seeking the mountains for rest and quiet. The pro- 
gram is purposely being arranged this year so that there 
will be some time for rest, without missing, any of the 
good things of the Conference. If one is a bit jaded 
and feels the need to have inspiration and rest com- 
bined, we recommend Montreat at this season. The 
many hotels and boarding places offer a wide variety 
of rates to those who desire to come. 

Another delightful feature about a Conference at this 
particular season is the fact that one finds so many fine 
friends in Montreat. They come from every corner of 
the Assembly and friendships may be renewed here un- 
der the most ideal circumstances. This and the other 


-* Montreat General Missions Conference 


happy features of Montreat life are too well known to 
need repeating here. 

What concerns us most is the making of Montreat a 
spiritual power-house for the whole Church. Every 
church in the Assembly wishes to elevate missions in 
the minds of its people. No finer way can be found 
than to send some qualified person to the Montreat 
Missions Conference. Consider the possibility of send- 
ing some person who has never been there before. 
There are thousands of such people in our churches 
who would go to Montreat and return to bless a con- 
gregation through all the year. We need to make this 
a year of heart-searching, and fervent praying. We 
need to see our Christian calling again in the light of 
a great inspiration. We have been too much of late 
in sun-blistered valleys and need to air our souls again 
on green-clad spiritual mountains. One struggles with 
this thought and cannot word it. However, the thing 
is at Montreat for one who goes there in a humble and 
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searching spirit. It is the purpose of this and other 
Conferences to produce such spiritual results. 

The opening sermons of the Mission Conference, 
Sunday, August 2nd, will be preached by Rev. W. E. 
Hill, D. D., of Richmond, Va. Dr. Hill is one of the 
ablest and most earnest men in our Church. We are 
praying that God will endow him with special spiritual 
power for this great day. 

The Home Mission speakers will deal throughout the 
Conference with the one essential theme of soul win- 
ning. We have talked much about mission fields and 
equipment. At this gathering we will speak and pray 
about the spirit of missions, which is bringing the lost 
to the Saviour. Listed below are some of the subjects 
of addresses. Dr. Frank C. Brown, D. D., of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been invited to speak on “Soul Win- 
ning in a City Church”; Rev. S. K. Emurian, of Suf- 
folk, Va., will speak on “Soul Winning in Rural Com- 
munities”; Rev. Dan H. Graham, of Blountville, Tenn., 
will speak on ‘Soul Winning—The Pastor’s Chief Ob- 
jective”; Dr. Charles L. Goodell, D. D., of New York, 
will give three addresses on some phase of the subject 
of Evangelism. These are themes which ought to call 
forth earnest thinking and praying during the days of 
the Conference. 
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The names of the Foreign Mission speakers are not 
available to the writer at this time. That part of the 
program is being set up by Mr. Edward D. Grant and 
will be rich in good things. 

Dr. Frank C. Morgan, of Augusta, Ga., will lead 
the Bible Hour each day, and this item alone is suffi- 
cient to justify a trip to Montreat. 

Miss Atha Bowman, of Richmond, will have charge 
of the story-telling work and all children, and teachers 
of children, will be welcomed to her part of the pro- 
gram. 

The object of this announcement is not to outline the 
program—a thing that is impossible without the For- 
eign Mission speakers, but it is to make an appeal for 
prayer that God may be present in power at this time. 
If He be pleased to pour out a blessing upon this 
gathering, it will mean blessings to the end of the 
world. We earnestly request all those who have the 
mission cause on their hearts to remember this great 
Conference before the throne of grace daily. Do not 
come to be entertained, but to be blessed. Do not come 
to listen to men, but to listen to God. Do not come to 
talk only, but also to pray much. Only thus can we 
hope to have anything higher or better than an ordi- 
nary Conference. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








OME MISSION work is the open door of oppor- 
H tunity to our Church. No phase of the Church’s 

work offers greater returns for the hire of its 
laborers than our long-neglected mission fields. Thou- 
sands of churches with money, leaders, well-equipped 
buildings, and opportunities in abundance cannot make 
the proportionate advance that many of our small, and 
almost unnoticed, mission churches are cryiag and 
almost begging for chances to make. A little leader- 
ship, a little sympathy, a little encouragement by a 
sympathetic and interested shepherd, would suffice to 
produce untold strides in physical and spiritual ad- 
vancement. Since it is unquestionably true that our 
small mission churches, principally rural, are indi- 
spensable feeders of the greater city churches, it seems 
that we should place greater emphasis upon this type 
of work, 

Piedmont Church, of the Jacksonville, Ala., group 
has doubled its membership in recent years, developed 
a Sunday school of a regular attendance, organized a 
prosperous Christian Endeavor and is still growing in 
every department. The newly-organized Auxiliary is 
the pride of the church. New life pervades the entire 
organization, and it is now abounding in encourage- 
ment over the prospects of a new building to ade- 





A Growing Mission Work in Alabama 


By REV. C. A. CALCOTE 



















































The Manse, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


quately care for the growing numbers in Sunday school 
and church. Long live our Home Missions Committee 
that makes such work possible. The young people 
going out of this church into needy places of world 
service will in time suffice to remind us of the worthi- 
ness of this work. 

Salem Church, of this group, is touching an area of 
perhaps fifty square miles with its spiritual ministry, 
with its Sunday schools and preaching services. A 
completed annex has just been built here to care for 
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Jacksonville Presbyterian Church, Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 
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the work. No greater returns can be hoped for in 
church work than here where souls hunger to know 
more about Jesus. This Church membership grew from 
three to 100 in the last three years. 


Carmel Church is making its greatest contribution 
through its Young People. Two Young People’s So- 
cieties are maintained, with weekly programs that are 
well-rendered. The regular Sunday school and an- 
nual Daily Vacation Bible Schools are leading the 
Young People into a knowledge of the Bible and spirit- 
ual things in an unusual way. Many Testaments have 
been awarded in the past two years for the recitation 
of the Catechisms. This church is proud of its num- 
ber of Young People who have volunteered for definite 
Christian service. Church membership has grown from 
fifty to 115 here in the past three years. 


Jacksonville Church, the home base for all the ac- 
tivities of this group, is largely responsible in mak- 
ing the work possible in this field. It furnishes the 
manse and supports the work financially in a creditable 
way. This church has a membership of about eighty, 
and has just completed a new and modern manse on 
the field. The building, costing approximately $5,000, 
was wholly financed by our local membership. The 
building is modern throughout, a brick veneer struc- 
ture with seven rooms, with hardwood floors and tile 
bath. The Lord has richly blessed the efforts of the 
Home Mission agencies of this particular group. To 
him we give all the praise. 


Jacksonville, Ala. 





Bundles 


66] F THEY keep on comin’, you'll have to build a 
barn for the horses and mules,” said a small 
boy one morning after class. ‘“They’s twenty 

hitched outside the gate now.” Let’s go to the brow of 

the hill on which the Stuart Robinson School Building 
stands and see for ourselves. 


What a scene! Tied close tqgether along the fence 
on both sides of the gate, twenty-eight dejected animals, 
we count heads and tails lowered, bracing themselves 
against the cold and pouring rain. Several men are 
tying up their sacks ready to leave; others are eating 
a cold snack, indifferent to the weather. Umbrellas? 
Rain coats? Not in the mountains. How many have 
unhitched and gone we cannot tell, but we shall find 
the rest of the men in the sales room. Some were here 
at daybreak not to miss the coveted “bundles,” and 
waited in the rain, until the doors were opened at eight 


By MISS ALICE B. CALDWELL 


o’clock. They came yesterday, but were disappointed, 
so stayed in the neighborhood all night. 


As we pass the Boy’s Dormitcry two lads come dash- 
ing down the drive with wheelbarrows, going to the 
Library for more clothing. In the attic there have been 
stored from time to time the oldest and most moth- 
eaten garments, with some idea perhaps of a rug in- 
dustry in the future. But in this time of urgent need 
throughout the country, they have been brought down, 
made into bundles and sold for a quarter each. The 
sales room is crowded as we enter —with men chiefly, 
today. They have: ridden twelve, fifteen, and thirty- 
three miles. The eighty bundles with which the sale 
began melted away during the first hour, and these 
men are waiting while Mrs. Tice’s helpers tie up more 
as fast as they can. With an armful of pretty pictures 
sent by the Committee from Richmond; Va., story 
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papers from a friend in New Jersey, and Gospels of 
John provided by the ladies of Elizaville Church, Ky., 
we approach the line at Mrs. Tice’s table. “Will it dis- 
turb your work, Mrs. Tice?” ‘No, indeed. I’m glad 
for you to entertain them while they wait.” “How did 
you get so crippled up?” we asked a man leaning on a 
cane. “O yes, I remember. You were hurt in the 
mines two years ago, weren’t you?” “Yeah, hit’s about 
two year now, I reckin’. My foot and leg was mashed 
up, and I hain’t never got over hit.” The bundles 
are brought in three or four at a time, and the men 
stuff them, with their other bargains, into sacks brought 
for that purpose, until the long bench and the space 
by the door are piled high with bulging bags. “How 
did you hurt your finger?” we asked a man who has 
been patiently waiting for two hours. “I got hit 
jammed agin the wall by the mule,” he answered be- 
ginning to unfasten a rather doubtful-looking stall. 
Underneath, however, was a clean rag bandage, which 
he unrolled. ‘What ’dyer put on it?” asked another 
man inspecting the bruised finger. ‘Turpertine and 
taller.” ‘That’s all right,” remarked the man with 
the swollen jaw, approvingly. ‘Turpentine and brown 
sugar’s the best lini-ment in the world. When I busted 
my head with an axe, I cured hit with turpentine and 
brown sugar.” He showed us the scar on his forehead 
and explained about the accident. ‘But brown sugar 
didn’t cure my tooth last night. I put, hit on, but hit 
never helped it a mite. I didn’t sleep a wink all 
night.” 

At last the group of men who came thirty-three miles 
are supplied and begin to shoulder their bags. ‘How 
you goin’ to carry them big sacks?” one of the crowd 
asked a good-natured giant. “Mule.” ‘Hope he’s 
strong.” “Strong enough to carry more’n I’m able 
to buy,” he answered. ‘How you goin’ to fix three 
bags?” We, too, had been amused watching him tie 
them together and pin them fast with ten penny nails. 
“T’'ll put them two acrost the mule and set on this’n,” 
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he answered laughing as he squeezed his way through 
the door. 

The long-distance men are gone and two women be- 
gin to hope their turn has come. One has ridden “ten 
mile,” the other has walked five. ‘You'd better stand 
by the stove and dry your feet,” we say to the one who 
walked. “Your shoes look thin to go so far.” “Hit 
ain’t cold,” she says simply, and having paid her quar- 
ter, she starts away well content. The sale is over at 
last, and they have the long tables in order, and are 
tying up bundles, bundles, bundles for the wistful 
women and men who never get enough. 

Before we go let us look around at this beautiful 
white room with its many windows. A friend from 
Louisville had it finished and fitted up, and Mrs. Tice 
filled the windows with flowers in long boxes which 
were painted by the boys. 

Again the tables are piled high with garments 
smoothly laid for tomorrow’s bargain hunters. These 
garments have been sent by Auxiliaries from all over 
the South, and by a few friends in the North. They 
are sold for a fraction of their value, that the poorest 
mav have a chance without being pauperized. 

Thus, dear friends of Stuart Robinson School, bv 
your unfailing generosity and your untiring energy in 
keeping these tables supplied, you have helped largely 
to offer at Stuart Robinson the opportunity for boys 
and girls to work their way through school, and have 
practically clothed our mountain folk during these years 
of unwritten calamity, failure, and loss. The supply 
is running very low and many, many more clothes are 
needed. . 

The small table nearest the door offers without 
charge, Gospels, pictures, papers, and tracts, also sent 
by friends from far and wide. The troubled hearts 
comforted, and the souls brought to Christ by these 
little messengers, eternity alone wil! reveal. 


Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Ky. 





A New Home Mission Church 


By REV. JOHN P. SIMMONS 


HE Presbyterian Church of Picayune, Miss., was 
organized December, 1928, with twenty-two mem- 


bers. The church called as its first minister, 
John P. Simmons, a student in Columbia Seminary, 
who took up the work June 1, 1929. Until he ar- 
tived the church was faithfully served by the beloved 
Superintendent of Home Missions, the late Rev. C. Z. 
Berryhill. Services were held in the Y. M. C. A. un- 
til the church was completed. 

Several years ago, six or eight devoted women 
worked all one summer, and with the proceeds bought 
two splendid adjoining lots which they deeded to the 
Presbyterian Church. Some of those ladies moved 
away, others went to be with their Lord, but their 


influence goes on. In December, 1929, on one of those 
lots, an attractive little church with four Sunday- 
school rooms was completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,500. With the help of the good people 
from other churches in the community, $125 received 
from the Chandler Fund of our Synod, and the 
loyalty of its own members, it has paid about two- 
thirds of the original cost, owing at present $850. 

As might have been expected, in a section where 
Presbyterianism was almost unknown, the growth has 
been slow. We have had people to worship with us 
who had never been in a Presbyterian church, others 
who had never heard a Presbyterian preacher. This 
is a mill town, many of the people are transients, the 
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length of their stay is uncertain, and they practically 
refuse to line up with any church. The membership 
roll is made up of thirty-one names, but due to ad- 
verse business conditions recently there are but twenty- 
two members left in town. This small membership 
is endeavoring to pay more than one-third of the pas- 
tor’s salary, and is grateful to Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee for supplying the remainder. But 
with the $850 debt added, it becomes a burden that 
tends to discourage prospective Presbyterians of small 
means. 

The pastor is the only active Presbyterian minister 
in this Synod within forty-five miles. If Presby- 
terians who move into such sections are to be saved 
to our Church they must have a shepherd. 

The pastor is now serving as Stated Supply at the 
McNeill Church, ten miles north of Picayune. McNeill 
is a farming community that offers a splendid oppor- 


tunity for future growth and development. He preaches 
there the second and fourth Sunday nights of each 
month. Since there are no other services on those 
nights, there is always a good congregation. 

Another phase of the work is a home prayer meet- 
ing in a nearby farming community where the people 
have practically no opportunity to attend church. 

Rev. A. C. Ingram, of Bogalusa, La., conducted a 
series of services in our church in October, bringing 
thoughtful and earnest message from God’s Word, and 
winning the esteem of all who felt the touch of his 
strong, Christlike character. Mr. R. L. Landis, 
Synod’s Director of Religicus Education taught a 
course in Teacher Training early in November. 


This church needs your prayers for the work in 
this new Home Mission field. 


Picayune, Miss. 





Presbyterian Developments at Palestine, Tex. 
By REV. W. A. ZEIGLER, Superintendent Home Missions 


OME fourteen years ago Rev. J. C. Oehler, D. D., 
then pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Palestine, established a mission one mile from 

the First Church, on South Sycamore Street. This 
neighborhood had no religious services of any kind. 
Shortly after Dr. Oehler began preaching there a mis- 
sion Sunday school was organized, and a neat frame 
building was erected. The interest grew from the 
very beginning, and the school reached nearly one hun- 
dred. After years of faithful service a desire was ex- 
pressed for the organization of a Presbyterian Church, 
About five years ago this church was organized with 
some forty members, two elders and two deacons. 

The congregation outgrew the small frame building, 
and, after a year of hard work, they completed a nice 
brick church with seating capacity of about two hun- 
dred and fifty, and six Sunday-school rooms. This 
work continues to grow. 

Dr. Oehler also organized a Presbyterian Church 
about twelve years ago at Oakwood, twenty-two miles 
west of Palestine on the I. & G. N. railroad, which 
now has its own fully equipped building. All this 
extension program was carried on while he was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church in Palestine. 

After serving the First Presbyterian Church twenty 
years, to the Sabbath, he accepted calls from the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Palestine for three 
Sabbaths and the Oakwood Church for one Sabbath 
each month. These churches continue to grow in 
spirituality and membership. The Sahbath Schools 
and Young People’s work are in healthy condition. 

This last December Dr. Oehler found that in a 
particular section of the city, there were some sixty 
families without Sunday-school or Church privileges. 


After making a thorough canvass of the situation, at 
the earnest solicitation of the people in that section, 
the Second Church members, with the help of the 
people in the locality, tore down the old frame build- 
ing, first used for the Second Church, and moved it 
to the other community. With some additional ma- 
terial they erected a neat chapel seating about one 
hundred and seventy-five people. A Sunday school 
was organized which has grown to nearly one hundred, 
and everybody seems happy over prospects for the 
future. The writer was recently with Dr. Oehler for 
one week preaching at this mission to full houses. It 
was a week of rain, cold, and mud. In that part of 
the city the streets and sidewalks are not paved. Yet 
we visited in four days for religious consultation sixty- 
four families, and were cordially received into each 
home. 


Scores expressed their appreciation for our services 
and the ministry of the Word was a joy to that peo- 
ple. Perhaps no man in all Texas is doing a greater 
Home Mission work than Dr. Oehler. No new 
methods and no high pressure are used, just the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ and him crucified, in love and 
all earnestness, and backing it up by a consistent, de- 
voted life. He is assisted by a wonderfully gifted 
wife. 

The General Assembly’s Home Mission Committee 
sustains work like this in Eastern Texas Presbytery 
which is yielding an abundant harvest in precious 
souls. Year by year then, missions are going on toward 
self-supporting churches. There are certainly greater 
blessings ahead. 


Beaumont, Texas. 
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Italian Institute. 


Sil Year in Italian Work 


By REV. J. B. BISCEGLIA, TH. D. 


F SUCCESS in Christian work can be accepted as 

an indication of God’s favor, I am sure that even 

our most severe critics must admit that Italian In- 
stitute and Central Chapel is enjoying another year 
of special blessings from the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. 

_1. Activities: We have sponsored twenty-four ac- 
tivities during the year, taxing workers and building 
facilities to the very limit. A list of our activities 
will convince even the most skeptical observer: 

Sunday School, Morning Service in English and 
Evening Service in Italian, Junior and Senior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, Daily Vacation Bible School, 
Nursery School, Mothers’ Club, Evangelical Mutual 
Benefit Society, Clinics for mothers and children, 
Music lessons; Girls’ Activities—Blue Birds Club, 
Wendant Campfire Club, Wide Awake Club, Z. I. P. 
Club, Girls’ Circle, Girls’ Club-Northeast Mission; 
Boys’ Activities—White Eagles Club, Bear Club, 
Italian Forward Club, Boy Scout Troop, Basket and 
Base Ball Teams, Red Wing Club, Northeast Mis- 
sion, and our own publication The Messenger. 

2. Numerical Progress: Every activity is showing 
a healthy wholesome growth. Take the case of the 
Sunday school for example. Several years ago we had 
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what we called Christmas and Easter crowds, increas- 
ing our attendance 100 per cent, and followed by such 
criticism as “They come for what they can get.” In 
the last year we have been working for higher average 
attendance with most gratifying results. Every ac- 
tivity shows an increase, in spite of some shift in 
population. During the present church year we have 
received sixteen new members, thirteen of whom have 
come on Confession of faith. 

3. Financial Goal: Last April we adopted for 
the first time a definite budget for our Congregations. 
Our goal was placed 25 per cent over and above what 
we had collected the previous years, and, as we are 
nearing the end of our Church year we are almost 
sure that the goal will be reached. This is being 
accomplished in spite of the terrible business depres- 
sion, and of the fact that two funds, one for a pro- 
posed Gymnasium and the other for a proposed Church 
Building, are being kept open. 

4. Leadership: Our young people have caught the 
vision for definite Christian service. We find indi- 
cations of such a spirit in our splendid Endeavor So- 
ciety, in our Sunday-school officers and teachers, in- 
the two young men now in Seminary (Walter Passi- 
glia in his second year at Union Theological Semi- 
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nary, and Veto Venezia in his first year at Louisville 
Theological Seminary), in our young men who, while 
attending High School or College, are conducting all 
the boys’ activities at the Mission; in the young 
woman who, at some financial sacrifice to herself, 
has taken charge and is keeping up the office work 
at the Mission; and in another young woman who 
started as a pupil in our Nursery School and, upon 
her graduation from the Kansas City Teachers’ Col- 
lege last June, was appointed director of the Nursery 
School to fill the place of Miss Haren who, after 
twenty-two years of faithful service, was retired on 
account of her age and physical infirmities. 

5. Spiritual Growth: This is a less tangible but 
a more important element in the life of our Institu- 
tion. As we go on from year to year noticing how 
lives are made beautiful through the joys of Christian 
service and spiritual blessings, or through persecutions 
and tragedies, we are confirmed in our own belief that 
the gospel is the power of God unto Salvation. 


Presbyterianism in 
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6. Needs: A living, growing organism has vital 
indispensable needs. Italian Institute is still a cres- 
cent organization, she is full of vigor, of growth, of 
expansion, of increase, and must have a Church Build- 
ing adequate to our needs, where we can worship God 
in his holiness and feel that spiritual atmosphere 
emanating from the holiness of beauty. We must 
have an educational building with such facilities as 
classrooms for Sunday school and Daily Vacation 
Bible School, Club-rooms and a Gymnasium which 
will attract the boys of the Community and direct 
their energies into channels of usefulness, of good 
citizenship and Christian Service. 

For many years these two definite, imperative needs 
have been presented and have been postponed to a 
more convenient time. How long is this door going 
to remain open to us? Are we forfeiting a golden op- 
portunity? 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Martin County, North Carolina 


By REV. Z. T. PIEPHOFF 


HE story is told of a patriotic Englishman who 

was sight-seeing in Washington, D. C. In order 

to see as much as possible, he had secured a 
taxi for the trip. As they rode along, the taxi driver 
called the Englishman’s attention to the beauty and 
fine workmanship of our nation’s Capitol and re- 
marked that it took quite a long time to build such 
a fine building. ‘“That’s nothing,” said the English- 
man, “we build better buildings than that in less 
than a year in England.” As they passed the White 
House the taxi driver, with a desire to do justice to 
so splendid a structure, told the Englishman of its 
history and merits. This time the Englishman with 
a touch of weariness in his voice said, “We build a 
building like that every month in England.” A few 
minutes later the taxi came to a stop at the base of 
Washington’s Monument and as the Englishman 
stepped out he gazed in wonder and admiration sky- 
ward, and turning to the driver, asked, “And what 
is this?” With a look of surprise upon his face the 
driver stammered, “I don’t know, sir, it wasn’t 
here this morning.” 

The purpose of this article is not to tell you about 
something miraculous or about anything that has hap- 
pened overnight, but simply to tell our many friends 
and fellow laborers what has happened in Martin 
County, North Carolina, during the past two years. 

In the field of religion, Martin County occupies a 
very low position. Only 7,841 of its 23,425 citizens 


are church members. In the state’s list of 100 coun- 
ties, Martin has a firm hold on the ninetieth rung. 
Therefore, at the seventy-eighth stated meeting of Al- 
bermarle Presbytery, April 17, 1928, we find the 
Superintendent of Home Missions submitting the fol- 
lowing report, “Rev. J. L. Yandell (now deceased) has 
been secured as tent manager, song leader, and general 
evangelistic worker; our first meeting has already been 
arranged for Williamston, the county seat of Martin 
County, to begin next Sunday April 22nd and con- 
tinue for two weeks.” 


In the minutes of the seventy-ninth stated meeting, 
held five months later, we find the following, “The 
organization of a church at Williamston with eighteen 
members was reported—the best lot in Williamston for 
a church has been bought, bricks for the building have 
been promised, and the members are enthusiastic about 
their organization and prospects.” 


On May 17, 1929, Rev. Z. T. Peiphoff took charge 
of the church at Williamston and the Bear Grass Mis- 
sion, with Martin County as his field. His stock in 
trade at Williamston was the above mentioned lot and 
a handful of enthusiastic members who met for Sun- 
day school and church in a borrowed club-room. There 
were only four adult male members. Four days after 
the arrival of the pastor these four men organized 
themselves into a building committee. One day later 
a thousand dollars was secured from the Presbytery. 
Six days later the Synod had promised $4,000, and 











Home 
Missions 


fifteen days later eight members pledged $3,500. Then 
10,000 Presbyterians were asked by letter to contribute 
$1.00, each and 678 answered, contributing $2,000. 

On November 11th the ground was broken, and on 
March 2, 1930, this little group of earnest and hard- 
working Christians moved into their new $11,000 
church building. At the time of this writing, in 
addition to a church, they have two live mission 
points, Bear Grass and Roberson’s Farm; their mem- 
bership has increased from eighteen to thirty-six (100 
per cent); their budget of $1,200 for 1930-31 has 
been paid in full, and for ninety consecutive Sundays 
there has been an average attendance at the church 
service of thirty-seven! 

Bear Grass is a small village of 131 souls, but there 
are 1,575 people in the township, while in the near 
vicinity there are thirty-nine families in which there 
is not a single church member. About two years ago 
a song service, story-telling period (the Primitive 
Baptists would not allow a Sunday school), and a 
preaching service, combined in one service, was begun 
in the local school plant. Since that time 7,723 per- 
sons have attended the ninety services for an average 
of 85.8. Two-thirds of these good people are not 
church members, and many of the children have never 
been to Sunday school. We are building a $4,000 
brick-veneer church at this point now. Last fall the 
ladies visited the tobacco markets and raised $125 in 
cash. The men grubbed off the lot, dug the founda- 
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tions, hauled 31,000 brick for seven miles, and dug 
and hauled the sand. This building is coming along 
spendidly and the people are eagerly awaiting the 
time when they can move in. There were ninety-three 
at the last service. 

Eight months ago a Sunday school was organized 
at Roberson’s Farm, about seven miles from Williams- 
ton in an old vacant tenant house. Since its organ- 
ization four souls have been won for the Master, an 
acre of ground has been given. to the church, and 
the tenant house has been bought and fixed up. For 
thirty Sundays now an average of fifiv-one attended 
Sunday school, sixty-one have attended the eleven 
preaching services, and sixty-three the fourteen prayer 
meetings. They hope to build an auditorium soon. 

The above has been made possible only by two 
years of hard work, patient supervision, sacrificial 
giving, cooperation on the part of pastor and people, 
by the assistance given us by our friends throughout 
the church, AND BY THE HELP AND POWER 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. While in a sense we 
can say, ‘Behold what great things the Lord has done 
for us,” yet as a matter of fact the foundation has 
hardly been laid. “The field is still ripe unto the 
harvest” and it is the hope of the Presbyterians of 
Martin County that the next two vears will be even 
more fruitful than the last two have heen. We ask 
that you pray for us. 


“Remarks —From a Pioneer Worker 
By MISS ROUTH CLARKE 


Assembly’s Home Mission Committee feels it a 
task to set down on paper the activities in which 
she has been engaged during the past year. 

The fear this missionary has in her heart is that 
she cannot make plain to the reader of statistics all 
that is bound up in dry figures—all the hopes and 
fears, all the desires and ambitions, all the joys and 
—otherwise of “Home Missions” in our Southland. 

The Superintendent of Home Missions in the Synod 
of Mississippi requires a monthly report from his 
workers, and has asked that we append something 
additional each time which we wish to write concern- 
ing the work, under the broad term, “Remarks.” 
Likewise I would like to append some “Remarks” 
to my annual statistical report to be sent to our As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee in Atlanta. 

The three localities in which I have served during 
the past year represent in broad the three types of 
churches which Home Missions wishes to touch and 
help. In the latter part of 1929 and the early part 
of 1930 I was located at Bruce, Miss., an industria! 
center, while also helping in the little church at 


Or aemt no missionary receiving help from the 





Sarepta, a few miles distant, where I had been sta- 
tioned for some years previously. For Presbyterians, 
the work in this section is a long and difficult prob- 
lem, but surely in this industrial center—at Bruce— 
Christian work is needed to go hand in hand with 
the material growth and progress. We now have a 
pastor, Rev. C. B, Boyles, who serves these two churches 
together with two others. This work will always be 
to me the first love in Home Missions in this Synod. 

The second type of church served was a suburban 
one at Fondren, Miss., a part of the city of Jackson. 
At different times, two Home Mission workers had 
been placed in that section for a period of a year or 
more, and as I came back to it after an absence of 
a few months I was astounded at the progress made. 
I found an organized church looking toward the fu- 
ture with the brightest of hopes. In the spring fol- 
lowing, the Every Member Canvas was made with a 
splendid result. The Woman’s Auxiliary was or- 


ganized and I hold it in memory as the only perfectly 
organized department with which I have been asso- 
ciated during nearly six years in this work. The result 
came about because of the women who “had a mind 
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to work,” and because of their previous training in 
other churches. This is the type of church which 
would certainly be called an “asset” to the Home 
Mission Cause, since it is already paying back into 
the Lord’s treasury a greater amount than has been 
expended upon it in its beginning. A pastor has been 
on the field for several months; the Young People’s 
work is going forward; a flourishing Sunday school 
reaches old and young. How the missionary’s heart 
goes out in love and tender memories toward that field! 

The third type of church is the old, established 
country church in which I am helping at the present 
time. Having worked in the Northern part of the 
Synod for so long, I was still half-way expecting to 
hear in visiting—‘I am a Baptist,” or “I am a 
Methodist,”—but not so! 

There is a community centering around Mt. Zion 
Church which is predominantly Presbyterian, with the 
catechisin, the Bible, The Christian Observer, and 
What a joy to find 


family worship in many homes. 
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such work ready to hand! There is still much to be 
desired, much training of leadership, but on Sunday 
evenings, when the Young People hold their meetings, 
the “Worker” would be glad if many of our leaders— 
Dr. McMillan himself—could walk in and hear their 
programs. There is a special gift of music among the 
people, and this has been a great pleasure in our 
worship and service here. 

While there are discouraging times, heart-breaking 
indifference to religious and spiritual things, and 
much that I would have otherwise, yet as a whole, 
in all these fields, I have found the people catching 
the vision, realizing the need for their children, and 
happily opening their hearts and homes to the worker, 
and encouraging her in many, many ways. 

Truly God has blessed this pioneer work in Missis- 
sippi and our prayer is that we may be ‘“‘workers that 
need not to be ashamed.” 


McCool, Miss. 











A Chapel in the Cumberland Valley of Kentucky. 





Spice Box 


1. Why should every church be represented at the 
Montreat Mission Conference in August? 
What theme is to be considered? 

2. What churches in Alabama have more than 
doubled their membership in the past three 
years? Who is the pastor? 

3. Where has the supply of “bundles” run low and 
how can it be replenished? 

4. What new Home Mission Church has been built 
in a territory where people live who had 
never before seen a Presbyterian Church? 
Who is the pastor? 

Where do we help support a great Italian Mis- 
sion center? What development in connec- 
tion with two of their young men? 

6. What is the religious rating of Martin County, 
North Carolina? What has been done by a 
small group of loyal Presbyterians? Who 
is the pastor? 

Who has been pastor of three congregations in 
the same Texas city? 

8. How does such work justify the support of the 

Assembly’s Home Mission Committee? 

9. Who appended some very delightful “remarks” 
to her annual report? 

10. What type of work does this young woman do 
and where has she been employed ? 
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ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1-May 31, 1930 
Budget Receipts—April 1-May 31, 1931 


Decrease for two months..... 


TTI TT TT. $30,903.78 
30,845.47 
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EDWARD D. GRANT, Editor 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Place of Christ 
In the Religious Lite of Mexico 


By REV. W. A. ROSS, D. D., Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico 


ELIGIOUS agitation in Mexico continues. The 

Archbishop issued a pastoral letter on Christ- 

mas day, in which he called the faithful to a 
new loyalty to the Catholic Church, and at the same 
time, in clear and energetic terms, denounced the 
Protestants, making affirmations as to their motives 
and purposes in Mexico which cannot be sustained 
from any angle by facts. 

The Protestants in their turn, in view of these 
false statements, have organized a campaign of de- 
fense and education, and by use of the pulpit, press 
and conferences, have given the clearest and most 
systematic presentation of their fundamental teachings 
that has ever been given in Mexico. This is followed, 
on the part of the Catholics, by renewed persecutions. 

Only two years after the adjustment of the most 
bitter conflict for many years between the Church 
and State in Mexico,—a conflict which resulted in 
victory for the State,—the Archbishop, while passing 
through New York on his way to the Vatican City, on 
April 20th, declared that the relations between these 
two great forces are perfectly harmonious. The re- 
ligious question in Mexico will not down. At the 
present time there is renewed activity on the part of 
both Catholics and Protestants. 

Both of these religions bear the name of Christ. 
What place has he in them? What place does he 
hold in other great groups in the country which be- 
long to neither of these two religions? 

What of Christ in Roman Catholic Religion? ‘The 
first great religious factor to be reckoned with in 
Mexico is the Roman Catholic Church. This year, 
1931, is the four hundredth anniversary of the so- 
called appearance of the Virgin to the humble Indian, 
Juan Diego, on the hill-side about five miles from 
Mexico City. The Virgin was named Guadalupe, and 
by a decree of the Pope, she and not Christ was given 
the central place in their religion, and during these 
four hundred years the dignitaries of the Church and 

the Catholic people have given her the central place 
in their hearts. For some years the people have been 
looking forward to the celebration of this four hun- 
dredth anniversary, and now that the year has come, 
Catholic interest centers in the celebration. The 
Archbishop is on a special pilgrimage to Rome to con- 
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fer with the Pope and 
his advisers about the 
plans for the celebra- 
tion. Many Catholics, 
including bishops and 
priests from the United 
States and other coun- 
tries, are to attend the 
celebration in Decem- 
ber. 

We might possibly 
excuse this action of 
the Church at the time 
when the world was 
just awakening from 
the long night of the 
Middle Ages, and when presbyterian Church in Cuer- 
religious ideas were navaca, Mexico. Ambassador 


crude in the extreme, Morrow gave one thousand 

me pesos ($500 American money) 
but we stand amazed toward the construction of 
upon witnessing, in 


the Church. 
the present century, the 
plans for the commemoration of an event which robbed 
Christ of his glory and transferred the love and adora- 
tion of multitudes of hearts from him to a creation of 
the fancy. 

We have nothing but love in our hearts for the 
Catholic people, and are glad to recognize the good 
that there is in the Catholic Church in Mexico. We 
especially rejoice that the Catholics and Protestants 
stand together against Atheism which denics God; Ma- 
terialism which denies the soul; Panthesim which con- 
fuses the soul and God with each other and with the 
world; Agnosticism which is frankly skeptical con- 
cerning things divine and eternal. This on the nega- 
tive side. On the positive side, Roman Catholics ac- 
cept the Bible as the Word of God, although they 
have raised the Apocryphal books to the same level 
with the Holy Scriptures and given them the same 
authority, and in their interpretation and application 
of the facts of the Bible, have departed far from the 
truth. They also accept in substance what is known 
as the Apostle’s Creed, a statement of truth represent- 
ing what Christ and his Apostles taught, and are clear 
in their teachings concerning the facts set forth in it, 
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but when they come to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of these facts, grievous errors are substituted for 
the truth. But with all this there is much common 
ground between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
we commend them for any loyalty to the truth which 
they show. It is the earnest prayer and hope of all 
who love Jesus in sincerity that one great reflex in- 
fluence of the Evangelical Churches on the Roman 
Catholic, may be the restoration of Christ to his right- 
ful place in this great organization which bears his 
name. It is probably true that from Catholic pulpits 
in Mexico a clearer message of redemption through 
Christ alone has been proclaimed because of the ‘pres- 
ence of the Protestant Church, but all that is being 
done this year by those who are directing the Church, 
to honor Guadalupe, reveal very clearly that she and 
not Christ holds the central place in the Church and 
in the love and adoration of the people. 


What of Christ among great multitudes of people 
who have broken with the Catholic Church? The 
breakdown of the Catholic Church in Mexico as a 
great spiritual guide and its failure to satisfy the 
spiritual longings of multitudes of people, have re- 
sulted in the loss of great masses of people to the 
Church. Many of these are still nominally Catholic 
and observe the outward forms of that religion, but 
it has no influence on their inward life. A promi- 
nent Catholic bishop in Mexico said recently that his 
Church could now count on only 20 per cent of the 
Mexican people as being good Catholics. That is a 
startling admission, and it is possible that he has 
painted for his Church too dark a picture; but the 
fact remains that in recent years the Church has lost 
hold of the people. This does not mean that they are 
all turning to the Protestant faith. It is true that this 
gives us a new opportunity, and in recent years 
Protestantism has made greater progress than ever be- 
fore. It calls us to a larger endeavor and greater con- 
secration. But these great multitudes are, as a ma- 
jority, either turning to false religions or to no re- 
ligion. They are not turning to Christ. A Christian 
Science reader and healer told us one day this week, 
that if she should be forced to leave the country on 
account of the religious laws concerning foreigners, 
Mexicans had been trained to take her place. We 
were told recently by a prominent Mexican minister 
that there are ten thousand Theosophists in the City 
of Mexico alone. The Mormons and the Russellites 
are gaining converts throughout the country. These 
false religions do not give them Christ. 


The great masses of those who are leaving the 
Catholic Church are not as yet turning to any religion. 
God is not in all of their thoughts. A young Ameri- 
can student recently took his Master’s Degree in the 
University of Mexico, and had for the subject of his 
thesis, The Social Conditions of the Laboring Classes 
in Mexico. He spent weeks in visiting all classes and 
conditions of people, and among other phases of their 
life and of their attitude toward it, he made a thor- 
ough investigation as to their religious affiliations and 
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aspirations. He was greatly surprised to find how 
many of the people of Mexico have no vital religious 
affiliations. The great masses of the laboring classes 
have built up certain codes and morals for themselves, 
and have even formulated laws and regulations con- 
cerning matrimony, and to a marked degree live up 
to the standards they have set up, but God is left out 
entirely. Christ is not known nor believed nor loved. 

The Conflict of Christ with Secularism. ‘The in- 
dustrial regime is becoming more and more a char- 
acteristic of Mexico. And as great numbers break 
away from the Catholic Church as a vital factor in 
their lives, a secularism which gives no place for 
Christ is growing up. The people of the United States 
should understand perfectly well this phase of the re- 
ligious life of Mexico. The conflict of Christian 
faith with secularism is raging everywhere. It is 
coming in Mexico. There is a great indifference to 
man’s spiritual relations; he is losing his personal 
and cultural significance in a conception which comes 
dangerously close to a machine-centered society. Their 
break with the only religion they have ever known 
causes the great masses to lose faith in all religions; 
with their loss of interest in all religion they have lost 
their sense of belonging to an unseen universe; the 
spiritual life has lost its power, while increasing ab- 
sorption and satisfaction with this world seem to af- 
ford adequate substitute for spiritual dependence. The 
number of those who are thus influenced is not large, 
but the great danger is that as industrialism in- 
creases in Mexico, as it certainly will increase, their 
number will increase. As machines and inventions 
increase, the material resources for living well (the 
Mexican people are so sensitive to outward circum- 
stances) will more and more fail to find the goal of 
their hearts’ desire. 


It can be well understood then, how the Mexican 
people are now groping in the dark. With their own 
dominant Church continuing in dethroning Christ and 
exalting other objects in his place; with multitudes 
breaking away from that Church and going off into 
false religions or into Atheism; with an increasing 
number of them coming under the influence of ma- 
terialistic philosophy, the whole of the people are thus 
being practically unrelated to Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, and the god of this world is blinding their eyes 
that they should not discern the truth. 


There exists a spiritual susceptibility. The pic- 
ture may seem somber and some may grow pessimistic. 
But the disciple of Christ cannot be pessimistic. He 
may view the world as lost and without hope, save 
in the sovereign mercy of God; but he has faith in 
God, and this faith gives him courage in the face 
of popular trends and somber conditions. The picture 
may be somber, but there can be discerned on time’s 
horizon, beyond the confusion of the present, a new 
spiritual sensibility which indicates that when Christ 
is held up, he is received as Lord and Saviour. __ 

The growing discontent, on the part of the multi- 
tudes, with dead formalism and errors of the Roman 
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Catholic Church indicates this new spiritual sensibility 
and is in itself a wholesome sign. It is the refusal 
of the human spirit to submit further to a religion 
which leaves Christ out altogether, or gives him such 
a secondary place as to make his influence void. It 
is a revolt against the tyranny of absolutism in re- 
ligion and the conclusions of unfounded traditionalism. 

At the annual gathering of the Catholic Club of 
New York City a few days ago, Rev. Edwin Ryan, a 
Catholic priest, stated that the only thing that is being 
accomplished by the activities of the Protestant Mis- 
sions in Latin America is the raising up of a genera- 
tion of Atheists. From the Catholic viewpoint, to 
leave the Church is to go away from God, and it is 
quite true that this very thing threatens many of those 
who have broken with the Church. But we believe 
that Mr. Ryan is giving thé Protestants an undue 
honor when by his remarks he implies that their activi- 
ties are the cause of the disintegration of the Church. 
These causes are found in the unsatisfying nature of 
the Church itself. It does not indicate necessarily 
a lack of spiritual susceptibility, but rather that this 
exists and is seeking satisfaction. 


Many are Finding Christ in the Protestant Faith. 
In this same gathering Mr. Ryan said that the results 
of the Protestant work in Latin America are insig- 
nificant so far as the number of converts are concerned. 
It is quite true that it would seem that the results of 
the Protestant work in Mexico are insignificant when 
we compare the number of those who have come into 
the Protestant Churches with the millions who have not. 
But we are wondering if his remarks about the in- 
significant results of Protestant missions is an attempt 
to give courage to those who are really alarmed at 
the progress they are making. None of us are satis- 
fied with the results that are being obtained, but how- 
ever meagre these may be, the renewed efforts on the 
part of Catholic dignitaries from the Pope down, to 
restrain the Protestant movement throughout all Latin 
America,—efforts which take the form of an open and 
energetic campaign and even persecutions against the 
Evangelicals,—would indicate that they feel that 
Protustantism is making progress. They know full 
well that a goodly number of those who break with 
the Church find what they are looking for in the 
Protestant Church and became earnest and devoted 
Christians. They know full well that the influence 
of the Protestant Church is touching every phase of 
the life of the people, and it is far beyond the actual 
number of Protestants. ‘These are bright rays which 
are lighting up the somber picture which we have pre- 
sented. 


Not all are bowing to the god of Secularism. There 
are also evidences abroad in the land that not all are 
yielding to the temptation to follow materialism which 
an industrial age creates. These evidences are not 
measured by surface manifestations, and the signs of 
the times do not indicate to any marked degree that 
those who are breaking with the Catholic Church are 
becoming religious, but that they are becoming aware 
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of their need of religion and are getting ready for a 
spiritual pilgrimage. Because of the religious agita- 
tion brought about by the conflict between the Church 
and the State not long ago, a group of men of promi- 
nence in business, social and professional circles, met 
week by week with Protestant laymen to study with 
them the teachings of Christ as interpreted by the 
Evangelicals. 

For some weeks now, every Sunday morning in the 
Y. M. C. A. in Mexico City, Dr. John A. McKay, a 
profound Christian philosopher of deep religious con- 
victions and genuine piety, meets with a similar group, 
and basing his studies on the Gospel of John, is pre- 
senting to them the Redeemer of men. Both of these 
groups, and there are others like them in Mexico, are 
among that number in Mexico who, having broken 
with the only Church they know and still not readv 
to join the Protestant, yet have spiritual susceptibili- 
ties and feel their need of God. 

A Great Opportunity for the Evangelical Church. 
In the present situation lies the great opportunity of 
the Evangelical Churches. And these Churches must 
never forget that at a time when men are thinking 
profoundly and when hearts are longing for a gospel 
which will satisfy their deepest spiritual needs, that 
only a gospel of redemption will answer. 

One of the most impressive phases of Apostolic 
Christianity is the competent way the gospel gathered 
into worshipping communities multitudes of people 
who were suffering from the same feeling of spiritual 
unrest as the people of Mexico at the present time. 
All the elements of need are here, yet neither the 
Church nor the false religions nor secularism to which 
they are turning are meeting this need. There is need 
for a religion with a Christ who redeems at the center. 
It was the preaching of a redemptive religion, based 
on the divine authority of Jesus Christ, that called 
out and nourished the early Church. It was the firm 
and glad confidence in Jesus as the supreme revela- 
tion and manifestation of God that inspired the apos- 
tles to preach redemption to the confused world of 
their day. We thank God that there exists in Mexico 
the great Evangelical faith which gives to Jesus Christ 
the central place in his own religion. 


Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


ARRIVALS 


Korea—J. V. N. Talmage. 


DEPARTURES 
and Mrs. C. L. Crane. 
and Mrs. J. R. Woodson. 
and Mrs. J. S. Nisbet. 


Africa—Rev. 
Brazil—Rev. 
Korea—Rev. 
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Harvest of rice in Japan. 


Rural Evangelization in Japan 
By GORDON K. CHAPMAN 


ERHAPS the most obvious phase of the rural 

situation in Japan today is the extreme poverty 

which involves nearly eighty per cent of the far- 
mers. A recent survey indicates that individual far- 
mers are living on about eight cents a day, spend less 
than five dollars a year on clothes and other similar 
items, and close every year with a comparatively large 
deficit. In fact, it is true to say that the people of 
rural Japan are living on the verge of economic desti- 
tution all the time. When one realizes that the average 
price of staple commodities is higher on the whole in 
Japan than in such western nations as England or the 
United States, it is easy to see what these facts imply. 
In other words, the Japanese rural classes simply go 
without nearly everything which Westerners regard as 
essential to health and general wellbeing. 

The problem of a livelihood is especially acute with 
the tenant farmer, who is obliged to pay exorbitant 
rentals for the use of the land—fifty per cent of the 
crop in the case of rice lands, the owner supplying 
neither tools nor fertilizer. For about ten years the 
tenant farmers have been organized into Peasants’ 
Unions, which effort has tended to reduce the hitherto 
exorbitant rentals. However, disputes between land- 
lords and tenants are most common. Of course, the 
high rental is chiefly due to the scarcity of good farm 
land, so that an average farmer has less than two and 
one-half acres. Since the ownef has the right by law 


to shut out a protesting farmer, equivalent to an in- 
dustrial lock-out, he usually has the upper hand. Some 
one has said that it would be necessary to reduce the 
farming population by at least half in order to make 
it possible for each farmer properly to sustain his 
family. 

This situation among the rural classes has led to 
the multiplication of acute social problems. In order 
to carry on, the farmers have sought to augment their 
income by the labor of their children, both at home 
and by “farming them out” to others. Also, a large 
number of farmers’ daughters are sent each year to 
the factories, where they are obliged to work for a 
mere pittance and often as much as sixteen hours a 
day. The result is that the major portion of them 
break down within a few years, at least, and are cast 
out to become the prey of even more unscrupulous 
masters. The tremendous reaction against farm life 
on the part of the youth of the rural area is another 
inevitable consequence of the hard economic condi- 
tions. Through the increased facilities for travel and 
knowledge, and also through the stream of young peo- 
ple who flock to the cities for educational purposes, 
youth is thoroughly awakened to the backwardness of 
rural life. But rather than go back to their native 
villages and seek to better conditions, a larger portion 
of them do all in their power to remain in the cities. 
As a matter of fact, farmers dislike to marry their 
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THE 
daughters to farmers’ sons, and make the city wage 
earner the marriage goal for their daughters. 

Because of their terrible poverty, many farmers sell 
their daughters to be prostitutes, waitresses or geishas. 
All of these tendencies together have gradually con- 
tributed to a situation where there is a real shortage 
of girls in many of the villages, which, of course, only 
augments the trek of the young men to the cities. 

Looking at the rural problem from a secular stand- 
point, there are certain hopeful aspects to the situation. 
The government does aim to provide a primary educa- 
tion for every farmer’s child, which includes some 
moral and ethical training. The recent extension of the 
franchise, granting the ballot to every qualified male 
over twenty-five years of age, has put into the hands 
of the farmer a new instrument by which he may exert 
more influence in bettering his condition. Further- 
more, the increasing prevalence of modern thought 
through the newspapers, radio, etc., has led to the 
spreading of new ideas and there are some indications 
of a social awakening among Japanese farmers—as, 
for instance, in the organizations of the tenant farmers’ 
guilds. The government is extending the system of 
farm loans at low rates of interest, which formerly 
prevailed only in such new territory as Hokkaido. 
This is making possible the purchase of land on the 
part of some of the tenant farmers. Furthermore, there 
is a nation-wide organization of Young Men’s Associa- 
tions which have an educational and cultural program. 
While altogether too much emphasis is given to the 
promotion of militarism in these organizations, yet they 
do aim at the moral improvement of the young men, 
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and in some places occasionally call in a missionary to 
make an address. 

There is an urgency about the present need of rural 
Japan which is causing all who know the facts to urge 
the Christian Church to undertake an aggressive ad- 
vance into the rural sections. The policy of first estab- 
lishing strong self-supporting churches in the cities and 
large towns was doubtless a wise one. The existence 
of a* comparatively large number of such churches 
might be accepted as the vindication of this policy. 
However, all are agreed that the time has come to press 
out in aggressive fashion into the unreached areas. 

In line with this conviction, the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion has adopted a new policy which will increasingly 
make possible the carrying out of the new emphasis, 
both as regards rural Japan and the neglected classes 
of cities. However, the mission has had a net loss of 
about one-third of its personnel in the last decade 
through retirement and other causes, fully one-half of 
whom were evangelistic missionaries. Thus at the very 
time of strategic need and opportunity, the mission is so 
under-manned as to make the carrying out of the new 
policy most difficult unless the American Church makes 
possible the sending out of a large number of new 
recruits. The present acute economic situation, to- 
gether with an increasing awakening on the part of the 
farmers, has constituted a situation in which the rural 
classes are open to the Christian Gospel as never be- 
fore. 

While it is true that there are certain hindrances to 
the work of evangelization which are inherent in the 
social customs and the religious systems of the land, 
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yet none of these are of such a nature as to constitute 
reasons for continued neglect of the rural sections. Of 
course, there is still a rather widespread feeling that 
Christianity is antagonistic to the best interests of 
Japan. In one town in Japan the writer found the 
military authorities to be most suspicious of the mis- 
sionary and officers were dispatched to Bible classes 
and to the mission house in order to scrutinize the work. 
However, it was not difficult to disabuse them of any 
such notions and even these contacts turned out for 
the furtherance of the gospel. 

With the primary schools, the Young Men’s Associa- 
tions, Reservists’ Associations and even Buddist and 
Shinto religionists doing all in their power to create 
a strong nationalistic feeling, it is little wonder that 
false stories about Christianity furnish fuel for the 
flames. But usually a bit of personal contact dispels 
such illusions, and even where there is a bit of violent 
opposition this is likely to turn out for the best. 

One worker has organized a number of village Sun- 
day schools which are the entering wedges for the 
founding of churches. Another is having considerable 
success touring his rural field with a Ford car, which 
is the base for a wide program of evangelistic preach- 
ing and literature distribution. Two workers are get- 
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ting many fruitful rural contacts through newspaper 
evangelism. This consists in advertising Christian 
literature in the newspapers, publishing Christian ar- 
ticles, and cultivating through correspondence and per- 
sonal contact the inquirers. 

A veteran worker with an extensive rural field also 
carries on a heavy program of preaching and teaching 
in the factories, thus coming into vital contact with a 
large number of girls and other employes who have 
been recruited from the farms. Another mission group 
is having great success in establishing Christian groups 
in country towns and villages by means of tent mis- 
sions. A team of at least six workers concentrates on a 
place for a month or more, in which meetings are held, 
first for unbelievers, and then, as inquirers are raised 
up and decide for Christ, definite instruction meet- 
ings are held for these. In about four years over 100 
village and town groups have been established and a 
number of these are now self-sustaining churches 
The teams include workers who are skilled in various 
branches, such as children’s work, women’s work, Bible 
teaching, evangelistic preaching etc. This fact, when 
tuken with the holding of extended meetings, doubt- 
less accounts in part for the success of this movement. 

—The Outlook of Mission. 





HE making of a home is the natural desire of 
every human heart. In China it is one of the 
major concerns of parents for their children for 
years before marriage actually takes place. Perhaps 
some of my readers have wondered at the custom which 
prevails among the Chinese of having the parents select 
the mate for son or daughter. While I do not advo- 
-cate this method for America, I do think “papa and 
mamma” could frequently make a better job of it than 
the boys and girls often do. 

The betrothal of a young couple usually takes place 
when the girl is around twelve years of age. The de- 
tails of the undertaking are cared for by a middle man. 
If he is honest and capable he will select as a bride 
the daughter of parents who are the equal in every way 
of the parents of the groom. If the bride-to-be is 
lacking in education she still has time to overcome 
this defect. When the engagement has been fully ar- 
ranged it is as binding upon both parties, parents and 
children, as the wedding ceremony itself. 

This may seem strange and unnatural. The girl as 
she grows to young womanhood comes to the time when 
she is in love with love. All her dreams then of Prince 
Charming are woven about the young man to whom 
she is engaged even though she may never have seen 
him. Nothing has been left to chance. The prepara- 
tions have all been completed even to the exchanging 
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Intimate Glimpses and Some Interesting Characteristics 
By ETHEL POLK PETERS, M. D. 


of presents and the amount that the parents of the 
groom must send to the parents of the bride to cover 
jewels and wedding raiment. 

Is it too mercenary a matter? No, it is just the 
details of a system that has been carefully worked out 
through the centuries, the burden of which falls upon 
the parents. They take this matter more seriously than 
parents do under our system. Of course there are 
cases of dishonest middle men and even of unscrupulous 
parents, but did you never hear of parents who placed 
money above everything in countries having other mar- 
riage systems? 

Does the system of China result in happy marriages? 
It has been my privilege to go into many homes in 
China at times of illness and death. I have seen many 
cases of beautiful devotion of husbands for wives and 
wives for husbands. This is true also of mothers-in- 
law for daughters-in-law. It is expressed again in the 
love of parents for their children. The system alone 
is possibly responsible for no more and no less of 
marital happiness than that which results from any 
other system. 

Idleness is one of the great curses of Chinese women 
of the middle and wealthy classes. The press of popu- 
lation makes for an over-abundance of servants. They 


do all the manual labor required in the running of 
This should free the wife for the larger 
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intellectual and social life which it would seem pos- 
sible for her to lead. This unfortunately is not the 
case. 

Aside from the formal entertaining, which is likely 
to be done in some fashionable restaurant, there is little 
opportunity for her socially. Her intellectual interests 
frequently are nil. Consequently she is too apt to fall 
into habits of gambling, smoking of opium or tobacco, 
of simply idle gossip. With the other women of the 
household she will sit for hours engaged in these forms 
of amusement that can have only ill effects upon her 
physical, mental, and. moral being. 

Women in the new China are attempting to break 
away from these conditions. In many of the cities, 
especially the treaty ports, one may find many exam- 
ples of release. At the same time I have seen illustra- 
tions of the old style woman in the heart of the fereign 
section of Shanghai. 

One of the most striking cases of an effort to break 
away from these habits is that of a woman who came 
for treatment for opium addiction to that cool little 
home of refuge, the Mary Black Hospital in Soochow. 
She remained for six weeks, during which time she 
heard of the Lord Jesus Christ and of his power to 
save. She also met our doctors and nurses and came 
to see that there were other ways in which women could 
spend their time. She went home a changed woman in 
more ways than one. 

In a few weeks she returned with the request that 
she be permitted to live permanently in the hospital. 
She said that she had no desire to smoke opium, or 
gamble, but that the other women of her household 
would not let her stay out of the game. We had no 
place for her as all our students must have a thorough 
training before beginning the study of nursing or medi- 
cine. We did find her work in the Embroidery School 
at Mo Kan Ho Yoen, where she has continued to 
labor happily for many years. 

Another curse of the Chinese home is the custom of 
plural marriage. While not as prevalent as formerly, 
there are still too many households where there is 
more than one wife. The first wife is considered the 
big wife and is legally the mother of all the children. 
It is not difficult to see how this condition may give 
rise to jealousies that undermine all efforts at happi- 
ness. 

A doctor friend of mine relates an interesting story 
illustrative of this situation. She was called to see a 
very sick patient who happened to be the big wife. 
The patient was dying, and insisted on being laid out 
before death in her burial finery for fear a jealous small 
wife would not put it on her after death. The doctor 
left the poor woman holding, with what little strength 
she had, the highly prized clothes. 

Once at our hospital, a big wife, jealous of a fa- 
vored small wife of her dead husband, sought to have 
a servant girl remove a small gold band ring from the 
linger of the small wife before she died. ‘The nurse 
saw to it that the deed was not done, knowing full well 
that it would not be removed after death. 
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In spite of the conditions which have just been de- 
scribed, there is one fact to which I must call atten- 
tion. I refer to the great desire to have, and the great 
love for, children on the part of the Chinese. With 
them the home exists for children. I mention it for 
fear that some who read these lines may infer that 
the Chinese do not love their children. No greater 
error could be made. 

The Chinese home has few or none of the physical 
comforts so common to our homes in America. While 
elegantly furnished with expensively carved red and 
black wood furniture, frequently inlaid with jade, the 
chairs and beds are hard. The stone or wooden floors 
are usually bare and unlovely. The windows as a rule 
open on an inner court, as windows in an outside wall 
might be used by thieves. This is true even of the 
poorest country homes. I have seen many patients by 
candle light where there should have been plenty of 
sunshine. 

Few homes have the comfort of a bathroom. There 
is little chance for privacy except in bed, and it is only 
possible there by means of a curtain that hangs about 
the bed both winter and summer. Sometimes on my 
visits to the sick I have wandered through complicated 
hallways and rooms to the patient’s bed, gathering up 
from ten to thirty members of the household on my way. 
At last, upon arrival, I would be compelled to put my 
head between the curtains of the bed in order to have a 
private consultation with the patient. 

While there is a lack of privacy there is no lack of 
courtesy in the Chinese home. There is much that we 
as Americans can learn from them in this respect. No 
matter what your errand, upon entering a Chinese 
home at any hour of the day or night, you are seated 
in the guest room and offered tea. It is always hot 
and fragrant and a true symbol of their courtesy. 

Once, when making a hurried professional call, I 
was met by a dignified old Chinese gentleman, in long 
satin robes and with long finger nails, who extended 
his courtesy through a cup of tea. I could not linger, 
as it was a heart attack, and I was just in time to re- 
lieve a severe hemmorhage through an injection of 
saline solution. 

Some at least of the comforts of our homes are 
unnecessary in the homes of the Chinese. For ex- 
ample, a kind friend once presented a Chinese pastor 
with an American bed. The pastor was delighted with 
it and gave it to his young son. All went well until 
the son several years later was sent away to medical 
college but would not stay because of the hard dormi- 
tory beds. The highly-prized American bed was thrown 
out forever. 

The comfort that really matters, and we have been 
able to give it to a great many, is that peace of mind 
and heart that comes with the knowledge of worth- 
while things. The giving to the Chinese women and 
girls the desire and skill that comes from employment 
in useful work is a comfort that has an abiding joy. 

All the girls in our mission schools learn to knit 
whether they graduate or not. All acquire a taste for 
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good reading, the love for and participation in out- 
door games and an appreciation, at least, of music. 
In some of our schools they learn to cook, often find- 
ing an interest in food values. No longer will idle 
hands find employment in gambling, nor idle brains 
in foolish gossip or debauch through opium smoking. 

Through the agency of the mission school and by 
other means, the new woman in China is emerging. 
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In this emergence comes a change in the home life of 
the people. The Chinese home, like everything else 
in that strange but interesting land, is in the process 
of a new development. One of its most encouraging 
features is the larger life that seems to be opening 
for womanhood. To her hands is committed the task 
of building a better and freer home life for her land. 
—The Missionary Voice. 





Day by Day in Sutsien Field 


By C. H. PATTERSON, Sutsien, China 
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Village Inn Yard, 


UR church here at Tanshang is built on the canal 

bank. The bank in front of the property is 
protected by a rough stone wall. The wall is 
all right, but the difficulty is that when the water 
gets high and the waves wash in, the foundations tend 
to slide out into the mud. A few years ago we planted 
willow limbs along the edge, hoping the trunks would 
hold the wall in place; but the pigs which infest 
the place rubbed all the bark off the trees and they 
died. We have enough pigs here to make it worth 
while importing another Gergesene demoniac if that 
would do any good. I don’t blame the pigs for scrap- 
ing the bark off all the trees in sight. The fleas are 
terrible. They keep us jumping. By the way, the 
stone wall here is considered by some of our more 
materialistically-minded church members as one of 
the best assets the church has, because in famine years 
we usually let them rebuild it with special famine 
funds. 

There is a very interesting development here at 
Tanshang in the religions of China. There is a tem- 
ple with an image of Buddha in the first place and 
a picture of Mr. Sun Yat Sen in the second. If the 
founder of the republic who claimed to be a Chris- 





tian and whose principles are supposed to have been 
‘nspired by Christianity, could realize just now that 
he was being worshipped in this way he would truly 
turn in his grave. I don’t suppose it is much worse 
for him though than the Buddha, because he started 
his search for light and founded his sect partly as a 
protest against idolatry. I have just been listening to 
a discussion by a group of Chinese Christians in re- 
gard to the future of the worship of Mr. Sun. They 
all prophesied that in two hundred years he would be 
generally worshipped and have temples erected to him. 
In fact, they said, he is generally worshipped every 
?fonday morning now in the bowing and three minutes 
silent prayer before his image. One of the men was 
repeating a speech he heard an officer give his soldier: 
telling them that Mr. Sun had died before the revolu- 
tion was complete, but that his spirit was behind an1 
before each one of them encouraging them and urg- 
‘ng them on to victory. 

I am becoming an expert in animal actions and re- 
actions. You would never realize it until you ex- 
perience it a number of times, but it is almost impos- 
sible to pass a donkey that is frightened and running 
loose in front of a motorcycle without grave danger 
to the rider. I was forced to try it several times today 
during the thirty mile run from Sutsien. If I tried 
to catch up and pass the donkey on the left, he would 
see me on that side, and as he turned his head to 
get a better look his body would automatically fol- 
low him, throwing him directly in front of me. The 
same rule worked when trying to pass him on the other 
side. An ox, especially if it has horns a foot and a 
half long, will usually stand stil until I am on the 
verge of passing, then turn on its hind legs, throwing 
its body right in my path. 

Spring is beginning to come. All along the road- 
ways the country folk are planting willow tree limbs. 
Willows are the usual trees visible in this country. 
They grow anywhere one puts a willow post in the 
ground. The willow handles to our water buckets, 
even, began to sprout and the children amuse them- 
selves by rubbing them off. The willow posts or limbs 
which are planted by the roadways have a cross piece 
nailed to the bottom to keep unknown neighbors at 
night from ptlling them up too easily and transplant- 














Roadside 


ing on their property. Also most of them have thorns 
wrapped around the lower four or five feet to keep 
friendly pigs and donkeys from chewing off the bark. 

There are no fences in our country. A most an- 
noying and ineffectual method used by the farmers to 
keep the road confined to its proper place is to dig 
deep holes at frequent intervals along the edge of 
the road to discourage traffic from encroaching on their 
land. Where there is a competitive system of holes 
on each side of the road it is sometimes very annoy- 
ing, and often traffic will be forced completely out 
of the usual road into either one field or the other 
by such tactics. 

I am thinking of inventing a machine for safe and 
rapid travel in China. Some of the features that will 
have to be included are: Only two wheels so that 
Wheelbarrow paths may be easily followed; a gyro- 
scopic stabilizer so that ruts would present no terrors; 
an animal catcher in front capable of gently deposit- 
ing to one side all pigs, calves, children, etc., that get 
in the way; an electric shocking device to be attached 
to legs and shoes designed to shock and terrify any 
dogs whose teeth embedded themselves into the leather; 
a radio direction-finder to indicate in advance which 
Way a pedestrian is going to jump at the last minute; 
and aeroplane wings for emergency use when roads 
really become impassible. 

I find that I cannot afford to use goggles when 
traveling. Thousands of people only know me as they 
ses me pass on a motorcycle, and in spite of the dan- 
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gers of dust and insects I would rather look human 
to them and give them a nod and a smile. With 
goggles on I would be a “foreign devil” sure enough. 

I was having a most profitable time yesterday, after 
the noon services, with the fifteen or twenty Christians 
all on their knees praying for themselves. One old 
man can hardly talk because of some throat or lung 
restriction or congestion or disease, so asked me to 
pray for him. I told him I would if he would repeat 
after me what I said. I started, “Oh, Lord.” He 
said, “Oh, Lord.” I said, “Help me to learn to pray 
in truth.” He repeated that sentence. I said, “May 
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Jesus abide in my heart.’’ This did not seem to ap- 
peal to him as a proper prayer for him, so he blurted 
out, “What the use of praying that? Why do I drag 
my tired bones all the way in here every day from 
the country, if I haven’t Jesus in my heart?” I had 
to pacify him before proceeding. 

This place, Tanshang, to all outward appearances 
was completely dead spiritually. Of the forty mem- 
bers on the church roll, I know of none that even 
prayed, and the one that I thought was most reliable, 
I heard was going back to heathen superstitions. How- 
ever, we have been praying much for this place and 
a prayer circle in the U. S. has been praying especially 
for the work here. It took me three months to get 
the necessary courage to come and undertake to solve 
the spiritual problems here. I have been here one 
week. I announced from the beginning that I had 
no plan other than daily intercession to suggest, so 
we have been meeting at daylight with all who would 
come to pray for the meetings and the church mem- 
bers. These have been blessed indeed, and although 
I used to think a Chinese could not come to the point 
of crying over sins in prayer and confession, I think 
so no longer. Although the daily noon services have 
not been attended by everyone, at least one-third of the 
membership has been regularly, and I believe have 
had a real blessing. 


During our meetings for Christians a stranger to 
me has been attending. They tell me he has been 
coming for two or three months. He has attended our 
prayer groups. Yesterday and today on his knees he 
asked the Lord to open his eyes. I think he is going 
to find the light. 

An excommunicated young fellow has been com- 
ing and has promised to attend the daylight prayer 
services from now on. I was rebuking him for his 
sins and he said, “Don’t upbraid me. I haven’t done 
anything bad for a number of years. I am just 
‘cold’ and have backslidden.” I told him not to be so 
sure that plain unbelief was no special sin, and showed, 
him a passage in Revelation where those that were 
put into the lake of fire were the unbelieving along 
with the abominable, the murderer, and the fornica- 
tor. He said, “Don’t you know when I came home 
three years ago after going off and making a fool of 
myself in every conceivable sin, my father made me 
read just that verse to try to make me realize what 
I was doing.” 

A happy old beggar seventy-two years old saw me 
outside the church door and wanted to know if I 
had any medicine for an ulcer on his leg that has 
remained unhealed for ten years. 1 told him to go 
to our hospital and get treated, but he laughed at 
my thinking he had money enough for that. He un- 
dertook to show it to me. It was pretty bad. In his 
conversation he said, “I haven’t had a bath for months. 
My grandson runs a bath house and I could get in 
free, but I am afraid he would not like for me to 
get into the pool with the other guests with this sore, 
so I just don’t go. I wouldn’t mind it so much if it 
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would just heal over. As it is now, in the summer 
time all I can do is to go off by myself. I can’t even 
beg. ‘The thing has such an odor that I just know 
people don’t like me to beg around them, so I just 
go off by myself and stay hungry.” I gave him some 
money and he thanked me for my generosity. He 
did not care about hearing the gospel. 


It is not often that I feel comfortable visiting in 
a Chinese home where I have to depend upon my 
host for bed and bedding and food. One very ex- 
cellent reason is that it is very rare that there are 
any vacant beds available, and if beds, no covers. 
However, last night I got an invitation from an old 
friend of mine living in a ‘neighboring town eight 
miles away and I went. He and I were raised in 
Sutsien together and had not seen each other for some 
years. His Christianity is at a very low ebb, and I 
am afraid he lives in more or less open sin, but I 
am sure he was not being polite only when he said 
he invited me to get a chance to talk about the way 
of repentance. He promised by midnight to go and 
pray with the local minister every morning at daylight 
for three months and see if it will help him. He is a 
doctor, and I told him that he had to treat the disease 
of the heart just like a boil—get all the sin out he 
could and then expose it to healing disinfectants and 
salve; not keep a plaster on it all the time and try to 
hide the fact that he had a boil. I enjoyed my bed 
very much and left at daylight on my motorcycle to 
get back here to Tanshang to morning watch. 


The noon service was a little long today and I am 
afraid some became a little tired sitting on the 
benches with no back. It lasted for three hours and 
a half. I did not preach all the time but helped 
fill up the time. I think the meeting was very suc- 
cessful in getting certain of our church members 
aroused to the necessity of prayer and earnestness. 
One of my preachers was telling a personal experi- 
ence to try and urge the Christian men to lead their 
wives to Christ. He said, ‘““Now take my case. Twelve 
years ago my wife was hopeless. I remember one day 
as we were walking home that she with her old-time 
little four inch bound feet, could not keep up with 
me and would call on me to stop and wait every 
quarter of a mile. I saw the sun getting lower and 
lower and she still would not hurry and complained 
her feet hurt. As robbers were in the neighborhood 
and as the sun had about set, I finally told her good- 
bye, that I was going on and leave her. Bless me if 
she didn’t forget all about her feet being small and 
hurting and got home before I had a chance to sit 
down, so close did she keep up. Now, brethren, 
what some of you will have to do is just tell your 
wife to keep up or get left, as you try to walk the 
heavenly way. If you really stop being held back 
by them you will find that they follow you to heaven.” 

Another brother urged all the brethren to convert 
their wives and have a Christian home. He said in 
part: “I converted mine by insisting that she had 
to go to church and hear the gospel. Of course | 
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had to beat her some, but she is all right now. 
Brethren, if you just let your light shine you need 
not necessarily beat your wife, but she will be glad to 
come with you. A Christian home, that is my motto. 
Three of my children have died but I did not cry. 
I know where they went and I can see them again 
some day, but I did cry when my daughter-in-law 
committed suicide because } did not think she would 
be saved.” 

One of my preachers was telling how a Bible maybe 
saved his life. He and his boy were walking home 
from Nanking a few years ago and were arrested by 
some soldiers for spies. He proved he was a Chris- 
tian by having a Bible, being able to read it, sing a 
hymn, and praying. Then the corporal said he was 
a Christian too and they mutually congratulated each 
other. Then the officer said to the preacher, ‘‘Give 
me your leather shoes in exchange for mine.” The 
preacher objected, saying, “You just said you were a 
Christian and now you are taking my only good 
shoes and giving me nothing in return.” The soldier 
insisted, rebuking him and saying, “Here you profess 
to be a Christian and don’t you know the Bible says 
to give to him that asketh thee? Hurry up.” Need- 
less to say he did. 

The Holy Spirit is beginning to convict a few of 
sin. This morning in our daylight prayer meeting 
almost a dozen were present and two wept as they 
prayed for themselves and others. Truly prayer has 
power and I am just beginning to take advantage of 
it in my work. No wonder so much of my effort has 
been wasted in the past. Using ones knees more and. 
feet less is not easier but it is a lot more effective 
way. 

I was noticing a few days ago census blanks that 
were being filled out for this district. There is a 
space for the religion of the family. This space was 
in the majority of cases that I observed filled, in with 
“atheists” or “devil-worshippers.” Although no gen- 
eralities are ever very true in China, I would say that 
the majority of the people are going along these two 
general trends at present. 


One couple here at Tushan are to me very remark- 
able. They are named Chao and both seem never to 
get enough of praying and coming to church. They 
have no children. The husband is working in a cloth 
shop where he entered on condition that the owner 
would let him speak only the truth in making sales 
and that he could keep Sunday. The owner allowed 
both, which is very remarkable for a heathen store- 
keeper. The wife is bright-eyed and very attractive, 
and claims she is going to Bible school somewhere and 
really study. I told her to keep praying and maybe 
the Lord would open the way some day. 

My wheelbarrow coolie came in yesterday morning 
and told me I had better ask about the evangelist, Mr. 
Shih, here. That he had been wakened up in the 
night several times with him crying and talking to 
himself. I told him that I did not think anything 
special was wrong as I had just brought a message 
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from his family saving that all was well. However, 
I knew that the fellow was praying and I was not 
surprised when we had a most excellent meeting last 
night. I spoke on the havoc wrought by the one sin 
of Achan, both on himself and others and afterwards 
nearly a dozen asked for special prayer. This place, 
Tushan, has been for years supported by special con- 
tributions from a prayer band in Washington, D. C., 
and in spite of all the devil has done to blot it out 
it is most promising just now. It looked for about 
fifteen years that every person that was baptized and 
became a member of this church immediately fell into 
the clutches of Satan. Even Seminary students that 
have been members of this church have gone back to 
heathenism and brought reproach. The Lord now 
seems to be answering the prayers of the Washington 
Prayer Circle and the local evangelist and we have 
great hopes. 

Old man Chu is seventy years old. I heard that 
he had been very sick. On coming to Lutsun this 
afternoon I saw him walking around with a stick and 
seemed very lively for one of his age. He was all 
outfitted in new clothes too. On inquiry as to where 
he got his new clothes I discovered that his sons had 
thought him nearing death and had purchased his 
“coffin cloths.” The old man seemed delighted to 
have the new outfit and did not object to wearing 
grave clothes. Had quite a happy smile. 

Examined a little girl today. She is only thirteen 
and called Yingwen. Her father is a great one for 
incense burning and reverence to spirits. ‘Two weeks 
ago he gave little Yingwen a beating because she 
would not kowtow to the spirit of heaven. He had 
the incense pot all fixed in the yard and the spirit 
of heaven was supposed to be waiting to be appeased. 
Yingwen would not give in, showing her inherent stub- 
bornness, or I hope, Christianity, so that finally her 
father let the matter go, and when I was preaching, 
last night he stood up for prayer. Maybe her refusal 
may lead to his salvation. 

Some people don’t think prayers ever get any re- 
sults, but some very peculiar things happen that can’t 
be accounted for in any other way than answered 
prayer. I started praying definitely for Kengting and 
Lutsun (the chapel in which I am now holding special 
meetings) about a month ago. I find that in each of 
these places there has been a definite danger avoided 
without my knowing it. In Kengting the local non- 
Christian head of affairs tried to make a compromise 
with the church to run a school in conjunction with 
him. The local Christians agreed on certain condi- 
tions which I consider would have been ruinous in the 
ultimate effect on the Christian impact of the school 
which we now have. Fortunately the head of affairs 
turned the proposition down for seemingly no valid 
reason. 


In Lutsun I find that one of the young men a 
month ago was moved, for some considerations I am 
not sure he knows himself, to stay at home and give 
up a fairly good government job. 


I understand his 
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one purpose was to see this church on its feet before 
he leaves. The place having been to all intents com- 
paratively dead for two years, something caused some- 
thing to happen. 

Preacher Li was telling about one of his friends 
that he could never persuade to become a Christian. 
He had his oldest boy to join the Catholic Church to 
help him in lawsuits. His second son he had join 
our Church because we had a good school. He him- 
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self was a member of several political parties. When 
Communism swept over the country two years ago, he 
had one of his boys join them; and when the bandits 
were bad, he made friends with them by being their 
purchasing agent. He never had time, he said, to 
come to church. In spite of all his care, his house 
new lies a mass of ashes and he is in hiding with 
his relations. Maybe he would have saved time by 
taking time sooner. 




















Women Attending the Ten-day Class in Kwangju, Korea,1931. Miss Mary Dodson was in charge of the class. 


The Ten-Day Class in Kwangju, Korea, 1931 


By MRS. M. L. 


OUR hundred and ninety-nine women looking up 

at you awaiting the signal to divide into classes 

for the study of the Bible,—that is the sight that 
thrills the on-looker who visits our ‘“Ten-Day Class,” 
in one of the five stations of the Mission in Korea. 

Four hundred and ninety-nine women laid down the 
work of the home to walk, or ride (if they had the 
money), into Kwangju, this spring, to understand what 
message the book of God contains for a people who 
have lost their little farms through debt, who are with- 
out hope, and who are facing material conditions hor- 
dering on desperation. 

These women brought their little bags of rice, barley, 
and millet with them, and many of them wore their 
babies on their backs—snugly tucked down in enveloping 
quilts. When they reached Kwangju these women were 
asked to pay twenty sen as a registration fee. Sixtv- 
five of them did not have this twenty sen and were not 
given certificates when they had completed the course 
of study. 

“Heartless!” do you exclaim? Not at all—we are 
training the Koreans to a sense of responsibility for 
their own work, and as we are facing a cut in the budget 
we may be compelled to make heavier demands upon 
them. 

In this class eight grades were taught by fourteen 
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teachers—six of them members of the mission, and 
cight Korean trained Bible women. 


One of the encouraging features of the class was the 
number of bright young women who attended, and the 
earnestness they showed in the study. A créche was 
conducted in one of the rooms of the dormitory, where 
the young mothers could leave their babies while they 
went to the Owen Building for the classes. Those 
clean, well-behaved babies were one of the prettiest 
sights we have seen in Korea. The mothers were so 
eager for teaching as to their care and feeding, and 
they wanted us to give them little patterns for better 
clothes, and for bibs. 

The last afternoon was given over to simple games,— 
and no “movie” ever brought the thrills that these 
women experienced on that happy day. 

God bless Korea for her simple faith, for her love 
of his Word, and send her the rain she needs for the 
coming year’s crops to feed her increasing population. 
In the years to come we feel that Korea must play a 
large part in the evangelization of the, Orient. 

Our great need for the year 1932 is better equip- 
ment to take care of all these hundreds of women. 

Miss Mary Dodson, who was in charge of this class, 
bore her part well. 








Light for Those in Darkness 


By SUSANNE A. COLTON, Educational Work, Chunju, Korea 


Is not the early morn a wonderful hour? 

Would you have us leave the children of non- 
believers till hardened in sin? Our hearts do not per- 
mit this, and so we go up and down gathering the 
children into our Extension Sunday schools to give 
them the gospel. You might be surprised to see the 
teachers, for they are quite young. The students from 
our station schools as well as former students do most 
of this work, encouraged by their teachers or some 
missionary who assists as occasion requires. It is a 
glorious part of taking the gospel to non-believers, and 
one which I have shared for nearly twenty years, ten 
in the city of Chunju and almost that many in nearby 
villages, sometimes walking, sometimes riding. Though 
the roads have often been hard to tread and the rooms 
in which we met awful, as we crossed the paddy fields 
together our fellowship has been good to remember and 
I rejoice to know that many a church in Korea has 
grown out of the groups of women who follow their 
children and listen in. 

If you stand some blocks away, you may consider 
it unnecessary to go near, for the big Sunday schools 
yell in each class but our little country groups prob- 
ably learn more than the crowded ones. However, it 


Wt wait till the noonday or evening of life? 


is when they can scarcely squeeze into the room and 


squat on the floor that the Koreans pronounce meet- 
ings “much pleasure.” 

Our regret is that though extension Sunday schools 
are numerous in Korea there are still hundreds of vil- 
lages in which there are no such groups of little ones 
singing “Jesus Loves Me” and learning to love him. 
In the summer our pupils are used in Vacation Bible 
Schools, which increase interest in the gospel wherever 
held. Would you not call these Sabbath schools for 
non-believing children beacons of light? 

In the Station, schools of our Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, we are instructed to admit mainly the chil- 
dren of Christians, nevertheless, about a fourth of the 
primary pupils are often from non-believing homes, 
and many others have only a Christian mother, so we 
feel our responsibility for leading them to believe and 
value this opportunity as well as the one of striving 
to reach their parents. 

A woman of wide experience in America, a member 
of the Commission sent out in 1921 by the North 
American and British Foreign Mission Boards to study 
education in the Orient, has written the following: “If 
the people of the world are to become Christian, every 
nation must have leaders who, to spirits controlled by 
the love of Christ, add minds equipped and trained to 
be effective instruments in His service. Evangelism 
1s a supreme necessity, but evangelism in itself will 
fail if there are not schools to educate men and women 
who, knowing the Christian message, can present it 
to their own people with persuasiveness born of an 
understanding which no foreigner, however sympa- 
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thetic, can possess in quite the same measure. Never 
was the need of the highest quality of Christian edu- 
cation more evident in every mission field, overseas and 
at home.” 

Of late I have been asked how many Koreans are 
educated. Any answer requires more than a couple of 
words. On the one hand I might say that of all the 
Korean pastors of our southern district I am acquainted 
with only one who had as much as a high school 
course before entering the Seminary; that as for mothers 
who have had that much, one can find them only 
among the very young in the larger towns, that if the 
middle-aged and old can read, they are fortunate. On 
the other hand, though numberless girls are s‘ill quite 
neglected, there seem to be few boys not attending 
primary school for a few years at least, an increasing 
number of both sexes taking the higher common school 
course, and about seventy girls graduated from a col- 
lege in Seoul (Methodist institution) last year, whereas 
several times as many young men have had college 
training in recent years, and now you may find them 
in the large northern cities or elsewhere in schools. 

I have had twenty years acquaintance with patrons 
of our school, and even till the present find very, very 
few who have had as much as a primary course in 
school, though perhaps half of the men can read Chi- 
nese characters sufficiently to understand ordinary 
newspaper articles. Considering the purpose of our 
schools to serve the Christian constituency we can use 
no such process of selection as that practiced by the 
government schools in the selection of students of 
somewhat superior intellect and having means to war- 
rant completion of the whole course. We must make 
the most of the material we have, and strive to prepare 
leaders, male and female. Last year at the meeting of 
our Church Assembly the question was raised as to 
the use of women to lead Church services. If you go 
to the small chapels and see the congregations, you 
will understand why, under certain conditions, this 
has been allowed. Cottage prayer meetings are often 
made up of women alone. 

We want to attract young as well as old non-Chris- 
tians. Naturally with the increased number of edu- 
cated among the young people there is a correspond- 
ing increase in demand for more enlightened talks from 
the pulpit, and we must remind you that, though 
churches have been turned over to Korean pastors as 
soon as they could take one, by far the larger num- 
ber are not financially able to have one, that many 
have not even an elder, and those designated to lead 
just do the best they can, but wisdom does not flow 
from their lips. Since there are only fifty-two Sab- 
baths in a year, a missionary evangelist gets to each 
once or twice a year, his assistant Korean helper per- 
haps once in eight or ten Sabbaths. In the larger 
towns, schoolteachers are usually used. This is in- 
variably the case when the pastor in our largest Chunju 
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church is absent, for of course our Mission schools 
have Christian teachers. Our school furnishes two who 
have been practicing preaching since student years and 
do it well. Our women teachers have charge of the 
young women’s work in this church, and as mentioned 
above, students take part in the extension Sunday 
school work both in the city and in nearby villages. 

Whereas our purpose in educational work in Korea 
is wholly to further the propagation of the gospel, in 
the minds of most nationals the desire for a diploma 
that they hope will insure a job afterwards looms 
high above all other desires, especially for their sons. 
(All girls marry, few reach twenty-four unmarried. 
and marriage almost always ends occupation outside 
their homes.) 

A home industry and local market would greatly 
benefit Korean families, and I believe it would benefit 
the church at large, for they would thereby be better 
able to support their pastors and have fewer debts. 
The women have so few ways of turning a penny at 
present. They would also be able to educate more of 
their daughters and not lean on others. In the Korean 
constituency there are so many women in the church 
whose husbands do not even attend. These husbands 
may allow the children to attend a Christian school if 
the mother can get them in. 

On account of the dire poverty of the Korean people, 
if it were possible to combine real industrial training 
with the educational program we would all be very 
thankful. Up to the present time we have had a small 
side business to aid in self-support on the part of the 
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students. Without this hundreds would otherwise not 
be able to attend school. 

Throughout Korea the chief obstacles to industrial 
training are a lack of capital and the necessity of 
selling the products outside of Korea; foreign sales 
necessitating the payment of custom charges. Some 
have had more pretentious industrial departments and 
have run well for a season and then have gone on 
the rocks. The Koreans can’t afford to consume the 
products, and war has upset the market in various 
ways. Many of us have hoped to have sericulture as 
a part of our course, but recently, as is widely known, 
the price of raw silk has been so knocked that it is a 
question as to whether there will be sufficient profit to 
cover expenses. In the past it has been possible for 
women who knew how to do the work to add to the 
family income by this method of home industry. I 
know of two who have earned twenty-five dollars apiece 
by a summer’s labor. It seems small to Americans, 
but even that much help in the family income is a 
great thing for most Koreans. 

Had the man sent out by the Y. M. C. A. to assist 
Korea in its economic situation received the backing 
he hoped to get, doubtless some real achievements might 
have been made, but the big money fellows in the U. 
S. A. affect even our little affairs out there. 

We see the needs of the Koreans and are unable 
to assist them to improve their economic conditions. 
It is no wonder that they feel sad, but we ask the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, must we also cease the 
soul-winning which the Master left us to do? 








Quality As Well As Quantity 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Kwanju, Korea 


NE of the favorite fireside pastimes of the critics 
O of Foreign Missions is to say that the converts 

are by-and-large of poor quality and are in the 
Church for what they can get out of it. “Rice Chris- 
tians” is one of the least derogatory things they. say 
about these believers of another race and color. 

As usual these statements have a shred of truth in 
them, but like many sweeping generalizations they 
build a pyramid of rumor on a tiny apex of fact. The 
truth of the matter is that the converts from non- 
Christian nations usually suffer far more for their re- 
ligion than do those in the homeland. They are the 
real cross bearers in our present Church. 

Mr. Cho is a Christian of long standing and a very 
prominent elder in our church. He has been associated 
with me as Secretary for ten years and I have heard 
him tell non-Christian audiences time and again the 
story of his conversion and the blessings he had secured 
from Christianity. 

As a young man he was educated in the old-fashioned. 
way and is therefore a Chinese scholar, and this also 
meant that he was steeped in the old heathen customs 


of the land. Added to all this, he was the steward of a 
very rich Korean and was charged with collecting the 
rents on wide fields of rice. This gave a chance for a 
good deal of squeezing and is generally the moral ruin 
of those who follow the trade. 

He was about thirty years old when he heard from 
a friend that there was a new book current in South 
Korea called the New Testament, and that the words, 
while strange, were good. He had heard rumors of this 
new sect of Jesus believers ,but he had taken no stock 
in their belief, and besides, as yet they were found only 
in North Korea, and here, as in America, a thing that 
is popular in North Korea is often taboo in the South. 

But Mr. Cho was a real scholar and he had well- 
nigh exhausted the books of his community, so he 
walked sixty miles to the nearest place where he could 
secure a Bible. In Mokpo he found some for sale, and 
also a friend who took him into his home for a few 
days and tried to tell him the first principles of this 
new religion. 

The explanations made but very little impression on 
his mind, but the book looked interesting, so he car- 
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ried it home and started to read. As soon as he dipped 
into it his attention was attracted, and after the first 
day of reading he got up and went out to the side 
gate of his sarang yard and locked it. Then for three 
months he did not stir outside his yard, but day and 
night read and reread the New Testament until he had 
soaked his mind in its precious truths. He had no 
teacher save the Holy Spirit, but at the end of three 
months he came out of his sarang not only a changed 
man but a well developed Christian, and entered at 
once on an active Christian life. 

There is not time to tell of the years of his fruitful 
labors as helper, or of the many churches he began 
and the hundreds he has led to Christ. Today he is 
a respected and self-respecting elder in the church, a 
faithful fellow-worker and an influential man of 
affairs. 

As a usual thing a Korean is very reticent in telling 
about his properity for he had much rather pass off as 
a poor man and thereby get you to give him money or 
a job; but Mr. Cho delights in telling his audiences 
about his financial prosperity since he became a Chris- 
tian. He had to give up his position with the rich man 
at once when he decided to believe, and he, the oldest 
son of a widowed mother, had the whole family to sup- 
port. Yet he has been able through the years to ac- 
cumulate a comfortable living and educate his nephews 
and nieces. He is always ready to help when he sees 
a case of need, and lives before his people the life of a 
man who found Christ and found in him a real friend 
and Saviour. 

In a peculiar sense the test of a Korean’s faith is 
how he takes loss and sorrow. Out of the years has 
come a great horror of death which can only be re- 
moved by the most extravagant forms of grief. This 
sorrow is heightened many fold when the loss is suf- 
fered in the death of an oldest son, for the Korean 
social and religious life has been centered in primo- 
geniture and in the worship by the oldest son at the 
grave of the departed father. 

This is all in a manner changed when Christ enters 
into the lives, but it will take years to remove all 
the traditions and customs that have grown up around 
the idea of the firstborn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pak are sweet and gentle Christians. 
I have known them for sixteen years and I have never 
seen a home here in America that irradiated the spirit 
of Christ more than does that home. Their children 
are all trained in the ways of righteousness, and so 
powerfully have their parents impressed their faith 
upon them that all of this large family are active church 
members and soundly converted Christians. 
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When Kumie, the oldest daughter ‘was married, she 
went to her husband’s home down on one of the dark 
streets of Mokpo. In less than a year her husband 
fell sick and a few months later died of the dread 
tuberculosis. There was a little child, and Kumie 
brought her baby back to the old home. A few months 
later she came in to see us, and we saw to our dismay 
that the child had already developed a tubercular back 
and was doomed. 


We did what we could for the child and sent the 
sorrowing mother back with instructions on the value 
of sunshine and the necessity of a proper diet; but in 
just a few months we heard of the death of the child. 

Then in just a little while we knew that Kumie had 
also the sentence of death on her, and after a few 
months of patient suffering her uncomplaining spirit 
took its flight. 

This was a sad blow to the parents, for next to a 
son a grandson is about the most prized member of a 
Korean family, yet there was no complaint and there 
was no letting down in the zeal and the faith of the 
parents. 


Meanwhile the father and mother had begun a work 
in my territory, one as a worker among non-Christians 
and the other as a Bible woman. The oldest son had 
graduated from school, and knowing him as an un- 
usually fine boy, I set him over a little country church 
school. 


A year passed, and then I noticed the lassitude and 
the pallor of the boy and brought him to the hospital 
for examination. The same verdict was given,—quick 
consumption—and in less than a year they had buried 
their pride and hope; but still they bore this heavy loss 
with patient resignation and threw themselves with new 
zeal into the work of saving souls. 


Now the third boy is in the hospital with a tuber- 
cular hip, and the doctor expects to operate and take 
out the femur, hoping thereby to save a life even though 
a cripple is the result; but with the history of the 
family before me, I am not hopeful of ‘the outcome. 


Certainly if religion is an assumed affair with the 
Koreans and they are in it for what they can get, 
then these parents would have broken down under 
these “bludgeonings of fate,” but their faith is un- 
shaken and they are unselfish in that they bury their 
grief with their sympathetic love and earnest desire to 
win their fellows for Christ. 

I esteem my friends the Paks as ones who walk with 
their Lord and are wise enough to give him their many 
burdens. 
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i FARMER is dead.” Those were the 
words that I heard as we were awakened in 
the early morning hours. So sad, so unreal. 
Always so healthy, strong, and happy. The natives 
were allowed to pass through the house to see her. 
Perhaps 3,000 passed through and took a last fare- 
well look at their friend and benefactor. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, March 13th, she was 
placed under the large mango tree in the front of her 
home, where the funeral service was held. The service 
was held by Rev. A. A. Rochester, assisted by mission- 
aries and natives. The whole service was in Baluba. 
The body was then taken by six missionaries to our 
cemetery a quarter of a mile away on the hillside, look- 
ing east over a pretty valley. There she was buried, 
and the service was concluded. The missionary ladies 
made beautiful wreaths, a native made a wicker crown 
covered with flowers, and Ndai Naomi, one of Miss 
Farmer’s dear friends, dropped her flower on the grave. 
We were loath to leave. Everyone felt, this is holy 
ground, we are leaving a friend, one of God’s children, 
and we were sorry that she was being left out of our 
lives. 

That they might have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly. Hers was the abundant life. Hers 
was to spend and be spent. Always willing to help and 
bring healing. She was never too tired, never too 
worn to hear any cry for healing, any call for help. 
She worked well, intelligently, kindly, and long. Dur- 
ing her ten years among us we have had among our 
native population sleeping sickness, dysentery and 





An Appreciation of Miss Nina Farmer 
By REV. PLUMER SMITH, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


small-pox, in addition to the usual tropical diseases. 
Patients often come from 100 miles away, sometimes 
150 miles. Hers was a wide influence, touching so 
many lives with her healing. Many times we have had 
no other medical worker on our station besides Miss 
Farmer when a missionary life was in danger. We 
prayed, she worked. She was not one to fail or quit, 
but worked on and on as we prayed. The Lord took 
Moses in his full vigor, but his work, lived on. Miss 
Farmer will always be with us, urging us on, and we 
have her works still with us. Her life, work and 
character were unique and stand out alone. Mama 
Muleka is known far and wide among her native 
friends. Among the missionaries she was a friend to 
all. 

Here was your happy Christian. Why? She was 
always singing, ‘“There will be an echo coming back 
to you, if your life rings true.” It rang true. A life 
lived close to God. A heart at peace with God, a life 
of joy and happiness. She was vitally interested not 
only in her own work but also in every department of 
the station, and always ready and willing to help any- 
where. 

In addition to her medical work, she had begun car- 
ing for children whose mothers had died. If a mother 
dies, leaving a young babe, it is allowed to die. It has 
a curse and all are afraid to let it live. Miss Farmer 
has been taking on these babies, and at the time of her 
death had several for whom she was caring. And 
Enoch walked with God and was not, for God took 
him. 





1. What was stated in the Archbishop’s pastoral 
letter? 

2. What anniversary do the Catholics of Mexico 
expect to celebrate in December, 1931? 

3. What was Rev. Edwin Ryan’s statement regard- 
ing Protestant Missions in Latin America? 

4. Give three reasons why missicnaries are needed 
in Japan. 

5. What are some suggestions given by Mr. Kozaki 
as to the special help missionaries can give 
Japanese pastors? 

6. What has the situation among rural classes in 
Japan led to? 

7. What are some of the plans of work for the 
evangelization of Rural Japan? 

8. What is one of the great curses of Chinese women 
of the middle and wealthy classes? 

9. Why did the dying Chinese woman insist on 
putting on her burial finery before her death? 

10. Who is Mr. Cho? 





Hidden Treasure 







11. What are some of the trials that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pak have borne in sweet Christian faith? 

12. How many women came to the ten-days Bible 
Class in Kwangju, Korea? 

13. What interesting development in religions of 
China is there at Tanshang? 

14. Why did the old Chinese Christian object to fol- 
lowing the missionary’s prayer? 

15. What methods did some Chinese pastors use to 
get their wives to attend church? 

16. What would you do if you had prepared for 
500 guests and 700 came? 

17. Give some of the testimonials of those in Brazil 
who have accepted Christ. 

18. What are some of the results of tract work in 
Japan? 

19. What reason was given for the earlier clos- 
ing of the Bible Institute in Kwangju, and 
how far did some of the men have to walk 
before they had breakfast? 
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How It Happened 


By LUCILE DuBOSE 


NTONIO ANGELICA BARBOSA decided. 
A that he was the most miserable man in the world. 

How could so much misfortune befall one poor 
man all at the same time! Here he was in jail await- 
ing trial for the murder of a man whom he had hardly 
ever seen. 

It happened like this, His wife had not been well 
for several days, and one morning when she com- 
plained of a pain in her head and was so dizzy that 
she could hardly stand, he decided that he had better 
go to town and get some medicine for her. So he 
left directions for work on the farm with the children 
and set out on his long, hot walk to town. 

Before he had gone far he was overtaken by the 
sheriff and his son, who were trying to capture a 
desperate character, so they told Antonio. He in turn 
told them that his wife was ill and he was on his way 
to town to get some medicine, but the sheriff thrust 
a gun into his hand and ordered him to go on with 
his son and help capture the man, while he went back 
to attend to other affairs. 

They had not gone very far when the sheriff’s son 
spied the man for whom they were looking. This man 
began to shoot at them at once and when they re- 
turned fire he dropped dead. Soon a crowd gathered 
and the sheriff’s son and Antonio were arrested and 
hurried off to jail. 

Now they were cooped up in a stuffy little jail 
awaiting their trial. It seemed as if each day would 
never end. No wonder Antonio was wretchedly un- 
happy! 

The family of the sheriff’s son sent him some books. 
Among them was a Bible which had been given to 
him a short while before. To pass the time away 
he would read aloud to Antonio, who did not know 
how to read. One day he picked up the Bible, say- 
ing, “Let’s see what this book has to say.” When 
he had read a chapter from the New Testament, 
Antonio asked, “What is the name of that book you 
have been reading?” ‘The young man replied, “This 
is the Protestant’s book.” ‘Well,’ said Antonio, “I 
want you to read more of that. I have never heard 
anything like those words.” 

So each day, as they read the Bible, God spoke to 
them through his Word. Antonio listened eagerly, and 
before long he said, “When I get out of this jail | 
mean to be a Protestant, for this book of theirs speaks 
to my soul as nothing has ever done.” 
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Avenue of Mango trees, on campus of Agnes Erskine 


Bvangelical School, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

When the trial finally came off the sheriff’s son 
and Antonio were cleared and allowed to go free. 
Antonio could hardly wait to get home and see his 
family. He was greatly relieved to find that his wife 
had gotten well and the children had worked so faith- 
fully while he was in jail that his crops were in bet- 
ter condition than when he had left. 

After hearing their good news he told them of the 
wonderful book to which he had been listening, and 
of his determination to become a Protestant. His 
wife and children, who had been taught that Protes- 
tants were terribly wicked people, exclaimed, “God 
forbid!”’ and began to plead with him to give up that 
dreadful notion. 

Antonio had never seen a Protestant, but he was 
sure that people who believed the book he had been 
hearing and lived what it taught could not be wicked 
folks. So he set out for town in search of a Protes- 
tant and a Bible. He soon found both and came home 
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with a Bible of his very own. When his little son 
began to read his new book aloud to him, his wife 
and daughters left the house so that they would not 
hear “that terrible Protestant book.” 

The boy was so interested in the stories which he 
read that he would tell them to his sisters and be- 
fore long his mother was listening, too. One by one 
they began to listen as little Antonio read the Bible 
to his father, until father, mother, Mary, Hope, 
Charity, Trinity and Faith (these are the names of 
his five sisters) were learning together the truths of 
God’s Word. 

It was a great day for little Antonio and his father 
when they went to town to hear Dr. Hardie preach, 
and a great day for the whole family when two months 
later Dr. Hardie accepted their invitation to come out 
to their home and preach there to the neighbors. This 
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was the first Protestant service which any of the neigh- 
bors had ever attended. 

On his third visit Dr. Hardie took Senhor and 
Senhora Barbosa and their six children into the church. 
Now theirs is a very different home from what it used 
to be—instead of quarreling and swearing, the family 
are living happily together. No more does the father 
drink and gamble. ‘The farm work is laid aside on 
Sunday, and in the home a group of neighbors gather 
with them to read God’s Word, sign hymns and pray. 

All of this has come about because someone gave 
to the sheriff’s son the Bible which he read to Antonio 
Angelica Barbosa while they were in jail. There is 
truly power in God’s Word! 


(Adapted from an incident related by 
Dr, Alva Hardie.) 





Two Girls 


Wise, economical Abigail Jane 

Leaned from her snug limousine to explain, 
“Help a Chinese orphan, give ten cents a day? 
I couldn’t afford it, it’s too much to pay. 

My boots cost ten-fifty and my gloves, six a pair, 
Five dollars a bottle the scent for my hair. 

I love little children and yet it is plain 

I can’t feed an orphan,” sighed Abigail Jane. 


Silly, extravagant Ellen O’May, 

Works in a restaurant down on Broadway— 

“I could walk to me job; what’s a car-fare to me 
If ’twill help a poor Chinaman over the sea? 
Ten cents a day! ’Tis a paper of pins, 

I'll pay for the kid and wish he was twins!” 

Silly, extravagant Ellen O’May! 


—From Missionary Monthly. 


Go Ye, Therefore 
By G. C. HITE 


F or God so loved the world He gave 
O ur blessed Christ, his son; 

R enouncing self, the world to save. 

E ntreating every one, 

“TI nasmuch as I have given, 

G o ye, through all the earth; 

N or cease ’ti!l all beneath the heaven 


M ay shout with joy and mirth 

I n new-found victory over sin. 

S ad hearts made strong through love, 
S ouls reborn, new lives begin, 

I ntent on things above.” 

O n with the task He set us to! 

N ow is the time to dare and do! 

S ome will fail! Shall I? Shall you? 





Junior Foreign Mission Program, July, 1931 





TOPIC—THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE AND 
THE CHILDEN WHO WANT 

CaLL To WorsuHIp (Quiet Music)—Father We Thank 
Thee—No. 193. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—“World Children for Jesus”—No. 176. 

MINUTES. 

Roti Catit—Answer with a need of children in Mis- 
sion Lands. 

BUSINESS. 

OFFERING SONG. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Matt. 5:1-16. 

PrAYER—For the children of every land. 


RECITATION—“Two Girls.” 

Story—“How It Happened.” 
Sonc—“The Sweet Story’—No. 191. 
CLosE WITH THE MizpaH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 


For Roll Call: Let this be spontaneous if possible. 
However, the leader may have some needs prepared 
before the meeting, in case the children do not read- 
ily respond. 

The Stories: Have these told and not read. 


The Scripture Reading: Have these verses repeated 
from memory. 


The Hymns: These will be found in Life and Service 
Hymns. 
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Christian Religious Education 
Possible and Necessary 


Adapted from an Address before the Synod of Virginia. 


By REV. E. B. PAISLEY, 
Professor of Religious Education, General Assembly's Training School 


There are many causes for thanksgiving as we sur- 
vey the Church which we love with the purpose of 
observing the present state of religious education 
within her bounds. There is abundant evidence that 
our Church is increasingly conscious of the necessity 
for genuine Christian education. She is more and more 
willing to exert herself at the cost of money, time, and 
thought, for the realization of an educational program. 

The evidences of this are extensive and convincing. 
Costly educational buildings; the employment of edu- 
cational directors; increased enrollment in leadership 
training schools and conferences; large and enthusiastic 
young people’s conferences; study classes and training 
schools under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
the carefully prepared program of the Men-of-the- 
Church; the meetings of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association, composed of representatives from all our 
Church schools and colleges; the organization of Edu- 
cational Departments by the Executive Committees of 
Home and Foreign Missions, and the election of Edu- 
cational Secretaries to head these departments; their 
vigorous promotion of mission study; the approval by 
the last General Assembly of the New Lesson Materials 
and the Program for Young People, prepared by the 
Executive Committee of Religious Education; all these 
and other evidences bear convincing testimony to the 
fact that our Church is concerned with educational 
—— and is seeking to formulate an educational 
policy. 

_ Notwithstanding these gratifying evidences of educa- 
tional interest the situation in the Church is far from 
satisfactory. No one, I believe, is more conscious of 
this than those who, as presbyters, teaching and ruling 
elders, are responsible for shepherding the flock which 
has been entrusted to their care. They are not pessi- 
mistic, but they are often dismayed. They are not de- 
feated, but they are often discouraged. 

There are some disturbing evidences that all is not 
well. There is the bewildering maze of organizations 
which seems to grow more and more complex. These 
organizations demand more time and energy of indi- 
viduals and leave less time and opportunity for the 
cultivation of the soul. There is the inadequate sense 
of personal responsibility, manifesting itself in the un- 
willingness of competent persons to accept positions of 
leadership as officers and teachers in the Church and 
her various organizations. There is the indifference 
to the teaching function of the pulpit shown by the 
demand for shorter sermons of an entertaining rather 
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than of a deliberative nature. There is the breach, some- 
times almost impassible, between the official life of 
the Church and the various organizations within the 
Church, such as the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Sun- 
day school. And above all, there is lack of certainty, 
of assurance, and of definite objective, experienced by 
pastors and people alike, making us to be restless 
and to feel not at home in the Christian experience 
which we profess. 

We are conscious of the difficulties. What is the 
remedy? We are conscious of our need for genuine 
spiritual revival. Is it possible that the need has arisen 
from the neglect of means which all the time were ly- 
ing at our hands? Is it possible that the remedy for 
such a condition is present if we will only apply it? 
Need we look with longing, for the coming of the 
Holy Spirit in some strange, cataclysmic way; or need 
we rather to recognize the fact that he is here in his 
Church, waiting for his Church to move out, trusting 
him for power and wisdom, but using the methods by 
which he ordinarily works and which he has always 
blessed ? 

It is our purpose to ask if these problems of the 
Church are not largely educational problems to be met 
by Christians as they practice Christian religious edu- 
cation? The answer which we generally give is, “No, 
these are evangelistic problems which must be met by 
evangelistic methods.’ Thus we frequently oppose 
evangelism to religious education. “Evangelism,’ we 
say, “is the preaching of the gospel, and freely recog- 
nizes the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, but 
religious education is what we try to do to prepare 
persons for the work of the Holy Spirit or to instruct 
them after they have accepted the gospel.” It is our 
purpose to inquire if there is any such distinction to 
be drawn between evangelism and genuine Christian 
religious education. Or is there a religious education 
that fully recognizes and relies upon the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, and because of this is the 
most effective method of evangelism, especially when 
applied to the youth of the Church? 

An inductive study to derive the principles of a re- 
ligious education that is Christian would be profitable. 
This would require an inductive study of the Word of 
God for the teaching and practice of Jesus, the master 
teacher, and the teaching of the apostles and the prac- 
tice of the apostolic Church; and further, a study of 
the experience of the Church since apostolic days, 
especially the growing knowledge which has come in 
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these later days from the scientific observation and 
experimentation of those who have given themselves 
to the study of the theory and practice of teaching. 

We will attempt to state clearly the principles that 
such a study would reveal. Christian religious educa- 
tion must meet two requirements. It must be Chris- 
tian and it must be genuine education. 

It is true that some of those who have contributed 
the most to modern educational theory have not ac- 
knowledged the debt which they owe to Christ and His 
Church. But debt there is. The scientific method and 
spirit is itself a gift of the Spirit of Christ. And those 
who have labored in the interest of popular education, 
have wrought in a cause which received its chief im- 
petus from the Protestant Reformation, with all of its 
Christian implications. Modern educational theory at 
its best is the product of Christian thought and prac- 
tice, whether or not those who have in recent days 
given it its most adequate exposition have been will- 
ing to acknowledge the source of their inspiration. Of 
course, we in the Church also may have drawn a circle 
that shut them out. 


A. Wuart Is EDUCATION? 


It is quite presumptuous to ‘seek to state briefly the 
fundamental postulates that underlie the educational 
method. But let us be guilty of folly and attempt it. 
Persons are of infinite value. They grow and develop, 
not according to caprice, but according to the laws of 
their nature, which are no less dependable because they 
are not wholly known or understood. There are laws 
of learning, and laws of growth, which can be discov- 
ered and used. Some of these laws are: 


Persons grow into better personalities through 
satisfying self-activity in their present environ- 
ment. They are guided by their.own past experi- 
ence, and through fellowship with other persons, 
older and younger. During youth, at home and in 
school, this fellowship is best expressed by the con- 
trol of the younger by the older. But this control 
must gradually give way as self-control is developed 
in the younger. 


Should these be reduced to two primal convictions, 
think they would be these: 


— 


Persons grow and develop, not by caprice but ac- 
cording to dependable laws of growth, which may 
be discovered and used. And, therefore, persons 
can be made into better personalities through the 
intelligent use of these laws. 


The exposition of the principles here stated furnish 
the contents for volumes written on educational theory 
and practice. Stated as bare principles, they have 
little power to challenge us, even by their truth, but 
rather leave us cold and indifferent. Their discussion 
grows tedious and distasteful. But principles that are 
true are but the expression of life and can be seen in 
life. Indeed, here is the very emphasis that distin- 
guishes the educational theory and practice of the pres- 
ent from that of the past. Modern educationalists 
recognize that the school must not be separated from 
life; that education is life, and, therefore, the laws 
of life must govern the school. The school is neces- 
sary because it offers a controlled environment that is 
educationally powerful because it is controlled. It is 
life—purified, simplified, and broadened—but it must 
be life, if it is to be educative. Every advance both 
in secular and religious education has been in this direc- 
tion. The modern schoolroom is becoming the child’s 
own world. For growth in life we cannot do with- 
out the schoolroom; in the schoolroom, we must not 
depart from life. 


Jesus knew life. We never cease to marvel at his 
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ability to take the most exact and fundamental prin- 
ciples, social and religious, and to make them simple 
of comprehension by embodying them in one of his 
marvelous stories. May I call to your attention how in 
one of these stories, and that the one we have rightly 
considered the most evangelistic of them all, the most 
revealing of the grace of God toward repentant sinners, 
Jesus embodied these principles which we have just 
enunciated as underlying all educational method? I 
speak of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

First, persons are of infinite worth, notwithstanding 
their sins and imperfections. This whole story is shot 
through with the worth of persons. A person is of 
more worth than the fortune squandered by foolish 
youth; of more worth than the pride of a wayward boy, 
now the victim of his own folly; of more worth than 
the selfish concern of an elder brother; of more worth 
than the wounded feelings of a slighted father. The 
boy, though a sinner, never lost his place in the 
Father’s house and in the Father’s heart. 

Again, persons grow by self-activity which produces 
satisfaction. How wonderfully does Jesus here honor 
the freedom of personality. “Father, give me the por- 
tion of my inheritance.” And the father complied with 


the request. “He went He wasted .. . He 
came to himself...He said ...I will arise...I 
will go. I will say.” Here indeed is project 


learning of the most intense nature. We do not need to 
understand that Jesus recommended a life of sinful in- 
dulgence that the boy might learn the lessons of life. 
He could have learned far more of the good life by will- 
ing fellowship with the Father, never interrupted by a 
“journey into a far country.” But the principle of learn- 
ing through self-activity is recognized by Jesus as neces- 
sary to spiritual growth, even though the wrong exercise 
of it leads into sin and suffering. Belden has well said: 
“The lad was in quest of life; the modern term of it is 
self-realization. Christianity distinctly approved that 
quest and that purpose. He was right in his quest; he 
was wrong in his method.” 

Another principle—persons grow by self-activity in 
their present environment. The boy grew by his re- 
action to the circumstances in which he was. “When 
he had spent all there was a famine .. . 
and he began to be in want, and he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that land to feed swine 
and he would fain have eaten ef that which the swine 
did eat.” Surely this is learning through a life- 
situation—bitter though it be. 

Yet again he was “guided by his own past experience.” 
“And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my Father have bread enough and to spare 

I will arise and go and say to my Father. 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son, make me 
as one of thy hired servants.” 


And lastly, persons grow through fellowship with 
other persons. “His Father ran to meet him, and kissed 
him, and said This my son, who was dead is 
alive, who was lost, is found. . Bring forth the 
ring and the robe.” It was the fellowship of a Father’s 
love in early years that was holding the boy and bring- 
ing him back. He learned the false pleasures of sin 
from fellowship with evil companions; but he learned 
the wondrous nature of grace through fellowship with 
a loving father who freely forgave a repentant son. 


Many of you who are exegetes of no mean ability may 
wish to call me to task for such liberty with this para- 
ble. I am not intimating that this is the proper in- 
terpretation of this parable, or that Jesus intended to 
teach all of these principles when he told this story. 
I am calling attention to the fact that he, shall we say 
almost’ unconsciously, states the fact of the love of God 
for a repentant child in terms expressing educational 
principles which we are pleased to call the most 
modern. 
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B. Is THIs EDUCATIONAL METHOD CHRISTIAN? 


If what we have been saying is true, it seems super- 
fluous to ask if this educational method is truly Chris- 
tian, genuinely Scriptural. But there are at least two 
reasons why we have held the educational method in 
suspicion and even denied its relevancy when applied 
to the work of producing Christians. 


In the first place we have habitually used the term 

“education” to denote the cultivation of intellectual 
capacities and the culture of social graces which leave 
the nature of the individual unchanged. Against the 
efficacy of such a process to produce Christians, Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren expresses our convictions when he 
says: “Education? Yes, it will do a great deal, but it 
will do nothing in regard to sin. It will alter the type 
of the disease, because the cultured man’s transgressions 
will be very different from those of the illiterate boor. 
But wise or foolish, professor, student, thinker, or sav- 
age with narrow forehead and all but dead brain, are 
al.ke in this, that they are sinners in God’s sight. 
It is Jesus Christ alone that can cure sin.” To these 
convictions we utter a hearty “Amen,” but the educa- 
tional process which is genuinely Christian cannot be 
defined as the mere training of the intellect; nor is it 
to be considered apart from the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The second reason for our distrust of the educational 
method is the Christian conviction just expressed by 
Dr. Maclaren that human nature is in such a condition 
because of sin that it demands for salvation more than 
reformation. It demands renovation. This change can 
be nothing short of regeneration, a new-birth; and this 
is the act of the Holy Spirit, working immediately upon 
the human soul. The crucial question then becomes 
this: Does the presence of sin and the consequent de- 
mand for regeneration cause the method of Christian 
religious education to be invalid for the production of 
Christians? Is Christian religious education invalid as 
a method of evangelism? We think not, for two reasons. 
Let us examine them. 

Consider, first, that Christian religious education im- 
plies and demands the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. Christian religious education can take place 
only within Christian groups where there is Christian 
fellowship: the Christian Family, the Christian Church, 
and the Christian Community. Within these bodies the 
deadly power of sin has already met its Master. For 
the very existence of a Christian fellowship implies the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. That which con- 
stitutes a Christian body is this very presence of the 
Holy Spirit, who has applied to human hearts the re- 
deeming work of Christ. Dr. Charles Hodge has ex- 
pressed this magnificently as “an axiom of evangelical 
religion,” when he writes: “As no man is a Christian 
unless the Spirit of Christ dwells in him, so no body 
of men is a Church, except so far as it is organized, 
animated, and controlled by the same Spirit. ... 
The Spirit makes the Church, as the soul makes the 


man. . . . It is the baptism or indwelling of the 
Spirit, therefore, which constitutes the Church one 
body. . . . Where the Spirit is, the Church is; and 


where the Spirit is not, the Church is not.” 
Remember, it is this presence of the Holy Spirit in 
his people, and the promise of his power which is avail- 
able to them, which makes religious education possible 
within a Christian body. When Jesus Christ commis- 
Sloned his disciples, he said: “Go make disciples,” and 
the badge of their authority was this: “Lo, I am with 
you, always.” It is this promised presence of Christ 
in his Church through the indwelling Spirit that makes 
persons in that Church bold to attempt in him to so 
educate their children as to cause them to have a Chris- 
tian experience in their own lives. This is genuine 
religious education. 

The second reason for believing that Christian re- 
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ligious education is an effective means of evangelism 
which can cope with sin is that the Holy Spirit ordi- 
narily uses the educational method both in populating 
the Church, ard in developing Christians. We have 
noted that the educational method is the growth and 
development of persons, not by caprice, but in accord- 
ance with the laws of self-activity and fellowship. In 
theological terms, the populating of the Church is 
through regeneration; the development of Christian 
character is through sanctification. 


Does the Holy Spirit ordinarily use the educational 
method in his regenerating work? We believe that re- 
generation is an immediate act of the Holy Spirit 
“who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.” 
But let us notice that manifestly the Holy Spirit is 
not indifferent to the laws of fellowship, even in his 
work of regeneration. This is a conviction born of 
experience and of faith. Of experience, because we sce 
that the Church is built up ordinarily from children 
of the Church. The Spirit renews whom he will, but 
evidently he does not will to renew many individuals 
in the heart of heathendom without contact with some 
person or persons in whom he dwells and through 
whom he may work through the laws of fellowship. 
And this is a conviction born of our faith, as shown 
by our practice of infant baptism. We believe that 
the promise which is to us is also to our children. We 
baptize them, not because we believe that the act it- 
self regenerates, but because we believe that the Holy 
Spirit can be depended upon, that he moves not by 
caprice but in accordance with the laws of fellowship 
that act through the family and church ties. We be 
lieve that he will abide by these laws and work through 
them, if we will, because that is his promise to us. 
We believe that there is an organic union between 
Christ and his Church, and between the parents and 
the children within it. We do not presume to dictate 
to the Spirit, or to limit his power one whit, but we 
are taught by what we see of his workings that ordi- 
narily he honors in his regenerating work the bonds of 
personal fellowship which determine the laws of Chris- 
tian religious education. 


When we come to his sanctifying work, we stand upon 
ground less shrouded in mystery. For this is a process 
in time, accomplished through the use of means which 
have their efficacy through fellowship within the Chris- 
tian Church. Here the use of the educational method — 
the growth and development of persons, not by caprice, 
but in accordance with the laws of seli-activity and 
fellowship—by the Holy Spirit comes into clear re- 


lief. The children of the Church are entrusted 
to older persons, parents and others, in a plastic 
state. We mould them to our own likeness; we 


fashion them to our own desires; we endue them 
with our own ideals. They follow us, and by and 
large they become what we make them as they fellow- 
ship with us. Dr. Soares well says: “They must get 
the religion of their elders, for there is no other re- 
ligion for them to get.” And Dr. Dabney states this 
same truth when he writes: “The children’s characters 
are usually as much the progeny of their parents as 
are their bodies.” Dr. Bushnell has given the classic 
statement of this in his “Christian Nurture’ when he 
says: “The child, after birth, is still within the matrix 
of the parental life, and will be more or less, for many 
years. And the parental life will be flowing into him 
all that time, just as naturally, and by a law as truly 
organic, as when the sap of the trunk flows into the 
limb. . . . All society is organic, the church, the 
state, the school, the family.” 

It is true that God does work in each new genera- 
tion, giving them powers forever new which may and 
do assert themselves and thus work change in the old 
order and progress toward a new. This is the glorious 
promise of the prophet Joel: “And it shall come to 
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pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions.’ For this reason older 
people not only teach but may learn as they fellow- 
ship with youth. The Holy Spirit does ordinarily use 
the laws of personal growth through self-activity and 
fellowship in his sanctifying work. 

Need I do more than cite Dr. Dabney’s advocacy of 
the vigorous use of the educational method within the 
Church to establish the presumption that it is both 
orthodox and Presbyterian? In h.s “Theology,” he 
writes: ‘The children of God’s people are the great 
hope of the Church’s increase. This being a fact, 
it is obviously wisdom to organize the Church with 
reference to it, so as to provide every proper means 
of training for working up this material for Zion’s 


upon 
shall 


increase. There is the great rule of ex- 
perience, common sense and Scripture, that if you 
would form a _ soul to the hearty embracing of 
right principles, you must make him observe the 


concuct which these principles dictate Every faithful 
parent acts upon this rule in rearing his children 

because the parent knows that human nature is moulded 
by habits; that the practice of principle always strength- 
ens it; that the use of his parental authority is the 
most natural and hopeful means to teach the child 
heartily to prefer and adopt the right principles, when 
he becomes his own man; that it would be merest folly 
to pretend didactically to teach the child the right, and 
leave all-powerful habit to teach him the wrong, and 
to let the child spend his youth in riveting the bonds 
of bad habits, which if he is ever to adopt and love 
right principle he must break. Will not our Heavenly 
Father act on the same rule of good sense toward his 
children?” (Notice, God acts by rule---in accordance 
with law—says Dr. Dabney, and that rule is the prin- 
ciple of a child’s learning to be a Christian through 
self-activity under the guidance of older Christians.) 
And then Dr. Dabney adds: “Happily Scripture agrees 
with all experience and practical wisdom in saying 
that if you wish a child to adopt and love the principles 
of a church member when he is grown, you must make 
him behave as a church member while he is growing.” 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


What has all of this to do with the business of the 
hour in our Church and her work of religious educa- 
tion? There are at least three practical implications 
which we cannot escape. 

First, we must come to a more hearty acceptance of 
the task of religious education. It would be a glo- 
rious day for our Church, if we set ourselves pas- 
sionately, purposefully and determinedly to the task 
of Christian religious education. We have never done 
this. Our fear of denying the work of the Holy Spirit 
has held us back some times. Our misunderstanding 
of the educational method, and our own lack of train- 
ing in its use, have held us back some times. The 
tremendous responsibility of assuming the direction of 
the religious experience of children and youth have re- 
tarded us some times. Our own inertia and spiritual 
laziness have made us inactive some times. Let us 
accept the task. We dare to attempt it—nay, we dare 
not fail to attempt it, because it is both possible and 
absolutely necessary. 

It is possible, because we have within the Christian 
family and Church the resources of the Holy Spirit. 
We read in the Gospel according to John (20:22-23) 
“Jesus breathed on them [his disciples] and said: Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit,” and then He said: “Whose 
soever sins ye forgive are forgiven; whose soever sins 
ye retain, are retained.” Solemn, glorious promise of 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit acting in 
and through and by his people. 

It is absolutely necessary because it is God’s appointed 
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way of building his Church. He does honor the cove- 
nant. The promise is to our children. He gives them 
to us in a plastic state, not made but in the making. 
Day by day they grow, not by caprice but in accord- 
ance with the laws of self-activity and fellowship, into 
our image. We fashion them after our likeness. Day 
by day we are teaching them religion, true or false. 
We are teaching them to love and obey the living and 
true God, or we are teaching them, by our attitudes and 
habits, false ideas and habits of duty to God and man. 
It has been a growing conviction with me that the 
chief reason that we have made such unsatisfactory 
progress in religious education is that we distrust the 
educational method and at bottom are fearful that its 
philosophy is contrary to the gospel which we preach. 
We have not believed in its efficacy to produce Chris- 
tians. This distrust, I believe, comes from a misun- 
derstanding of the educational method and of the power 
of the Christian Church which is endued with the liy- 
ing Spirit of God. In the light of what we have been 
thinking, can we not say with no faltering in our 
voice, “I believe in Christian religious education”? 


The second implication is that we must come to a 
better conception of the nature of Christian religious 
education. This is what Dr. Soares, in his beok “Re- 
ligious Education,” and Dr. Coe, in ‘What is Christian 
Education?” are pleading for. The most powerful re- 
ligious education in the Church is not, and never 
can be, the formal education of any organization within 
the Church, whether it be the Sunday school, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, or the Young People’s Society. The 
most powerful force for religious education in the 
Church is the life of the Church—the manner of life 
of the adult church members, their faith toward God 
and love toward one another (or lack of it), in the 
home, in business, in society and in the fellowship of 
the Church. This is the most educative force in the 
Church. By this are children and young people most 
powerfully moulded. 


The Church then that would have a powerful pro- 
gram of religious education must have a genuine pro- 
gram of Christian activity. It must place the worship 
of God as he is revealed in Christ above self-laudation; 
the practice of missions above self-gratification. It must 
practice Christian fellowship and not give way to clan- 
nishness and faction. It must count persons of more 
value than prosperity, and practice the principles of 
Christian trusteeship. Let us not as adults think that 
we can turn over the entire work of religious educa- 
tion to trained officers and teachers, however conse- 
crated and efficient they may be. It is the work of 
the whole Church, pastor, elders, deacons, members, old 
and young, every day and every hour. But it also calls 
for schools, and trained teachers, and the careful ap- 
plication of educational method in these schools. 

Therefore, finally, if what we have been saying is 
true, we must have more experts in religious education 
in the local Church. We must become proficient in the 
use of educational methods in the Sunday school, Young 
People’s Societies, and all the departments of the 
Church School. Brethren, we were called to preach the 
gospel. This is the command of the Lord and is no 
easy task. We have spent many years in carefully 
preparing for this work. We have sought to furnish 
mind and heart with the equipment needed. We have 
never ceased this preparation. We seek in every ser- 
mon to so select the truth that it will meet the need, 
and we seek to present it in a way that will grip the 
intellect, stir the affections, and move the will. We 
believe in the use of means and the necessity for 
method in the preaching of the gospel. Nor do we 
therein deny the fact of sin nor the need of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

But He who said, “Go . preach the gospel,” 
also said, “Go teach the gospel.” To take a 
group of children, to come into intimate contact with 
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them, to learn from them their manner of thinking 
and feeling and acting, to discover the laws by which 
they grow in personality; to suit the Word to their 
needs, to make it real to them; to cultivate in them 
the good impulse and to strengthen it into an estab- 
lished attitude of mind and heart, and a fixed habit 
of living; to detect the evil impulse and to destroy it 
before it has the time and exercise to make it strong; 
line upon line, precept upon precept; here a little, there 
a little; this also is to fulfill the commission of Christ 
to give his gospel to a needy world. 

This is the work of Christian religious education as 
it occurs in the Sunday school and Young People’s work. 
It is exact work and calls for the skill of an expert—a 
scientist, if you please—one who knows and who is 
reducing his knowledge to practice, one who is willing 
patiently to experiment and to learn more and more 
from his daily experiences. Surely this does not keep 
it from being a method of evangelism. Surely teaching 
a child the love of God and his own need for God in 
accordance with the laws of his growth and develop- 
ment is no less the command of Christ than the work 
of proclaiming from the pulpit the love of God and the 
need for faith and repentance. Surely this is no less 
honoring the Holy Spirit and no more independent of 
his presence and power. 

But most of us have not been trained for this work. 
Perhaps we feel that it is more the work of Christian 
women than of men. However that may be, it is a 
work of tremendous importance if judged by its results. 
And we who are elders have been placed in the Church 
to shepherd the flock. What can we do about it? Cer- 
tainly we can seek to have an intelligent appreciation 
of the theory and practice of Christian religious edu- 
cation. This can only come through patient study. 
And we can encourage and further the work of those 
whom we have chosen to lead us in this work. 

Our own leaders are now proposing an advance in 
religious education along a threefold front. They are 
offering to us an improved series of lessons for the 
elementary division in the Sunday school, the Begin- 
ners, Primaries and Juniors. They are providing an 
improved organization and program for the secondary 
division, that is the Intermediates, Seniors, and what 
we technically call “the Young People.” And they are 
calling for renewed activity in the work of preparing 
intelligent and skilled leaders through Leadership 
Training. Each of these advances calls for the better 
mastery and use of educational method. 

The new materials are constructed in an attempt to 
offer a better method of teaching. They are Biblical, 
but they attempt to fit the Biblical materials to the 
life of the pupils, and to present them in accordance 
with the laws of his growth and development. Those 
who are producing them are conscious of their imper- 
fections, but a careful study will convince one that 
here is a serious attempt to better teach children the 
gospel message. To many of us it appears to be a 
splendid attempt. 

The new program and plan of organization for Young 
People is an attempt to make for youth a place in the 
life of the Church. It is an attempt to centre the pro- 
gram in the life of the young person as a member of 
the Church, and to provide for youth opportunities to 
participate in Christian experience as it is realized 
in the fellowship of the Church. It is built upon ac- 
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cepted educational principles and is the result of sev- 
eral years of intense experimentation in particular 
churches. Those who advocate it do not think that it 
is perfect. But they do believe that the program is 
sound and practical, and that a sympathetic trial will 
produce satisfactory results. 

Leadership Training is becoming more and more 
necessary. Like it or not, the children whom we teach 
in Sunday school are the same children who are in 
our public schools for most of their formal education. 
Our public school teachers do seek to use the most ap- 
proved educational procedure. Our children are accus- 
tomed to its use and its results. It is therefore less 
and less possible for the consecrated but untrained 
teacher in the Sunday school to produce satisfactory 
results with these pupils. But the successful teacher 
of religion must know more than the methods of peda- 
gogy. She must know her Bible, her Church, and the 
religious life of her pupils. To meet these needs we 
have our Leadership Training Schools—inadequate at 
best, but absolutely necessary. 

All of this is work that is slow and hard and tedious. 
It is the daily task; the burden that comes in the heat 
of the day. The presence of the Holy Spirit guarantees 
guidance and sufficient power. But his presence does 
not remove the necessity for thought and earnest ex- 
periment upon our part. We must have him, but we 
can have him only on condition that we lay ourselves 
out in patient study and faithful effort to master and 
to use the laws by which he ordinarily works. This 
is the work of Christian religious education. 

Brethren, I stood in the auditorium of Montreat and 
saw there collected from every presbytery in our Church 
representative women, over seven hundred of them, who 
had left their homes and come many miles to spend 
days crowded from sunrise to late in the evening in 
learning more of the Master’s will for his Church, and 
more efficient ways to accomplish that will. On an- 
other occasion I sat in the Metropolis of the South, in 
a hotel room in which were gathered men from every 
Synod in our Church, business men who had left their 
business to confer upon better methods for enlisting the 
interest of the men of the Church and of training them 
for a more effective obedience to the commands of the 
Lord. This summer I stood in the auditorium at Massa- 
netta and saw more than four hundred young people 
assembled to learn more of Christ and his Church. 
They chose for their motto, “Take time to behold Him,” 
and for their song, “More Like the Master,” and I 
heard them sing with tenderness and reverence, 

“Fix your eyes upon Jesus, 
Look full in his wonderful face; 
And the things of earth 
Will grow strangely dim, 
In the light of his glory and grace.” 
I have visited many Teacher Training Schools and seen 
night after night tired busy men and women come to 
sit for two hours’ study. I have seen them rush away 
at the close to secure time to prepare their assignment, 
that they might receive the recognition given by the 
Church. All this I have seen, and I have never seen 
it that I did not give thanks to God and say, “The old 
Church is not yet dead. Thanks be unto God that his 
Spirit still abides with his Church, and his people are 
still willing to prepare themselves for tasks ever more 
difficult, and by his strength to succeed in them.” 
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Budget Receipts for April 1-May 31, 1930 ...........-.-.e eee. $13,165.65 
Budget Receipts for April 1-May 31, 1931............--.++55- 11,717.20 


Decrease for April 1-May 31, 1931.........--+eseeeeees $ 1,448.45 
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High Lights feist the Annual Report 


ITH gratitude to God for his blessings and 
Wy guidance throughout the year, the Department 

of Woman’s Work presents to the General As- 
sembly its Nineteenth Annual Report. The facts re- 
corded in this report represent the contribution made 
to the Cause of Christ’s Kingdom by the 150,000 
women of our Southern Presbyterian Church, who are 
bound together by ties of fellowship in the service of 
our Lord through the Woman’s Auxiliary organization. 
In giving this report we shall classify the activities 
of our Woman’s Work for the past year under the 
seven departments of the Presbyterian Progressive Pro- 
gram, thereby showing how the Auxiliary program is 
adapted to and promotive of that which has been com- 
mended as “the best available outline of the year’s 
Kingdom Promotion.” 


PROMOTING THE PRESBYTERIAN PROGRES- 
SIVE PROGRAM IN THE WOMAN’S 
AUXILIARY 


I. SprriruaL LIFE AND EVANGELISM 


Realizing that the prayer life must undergird all 
service to our Lord, Auxiliary leaders have emphasized 
from the very first the vital importance of prayer: the 
individual quiet time, the family altar, and united in- 
tercession. The reports of the past year show 6,106 
Prayer Bands with 63,330 members, an increase in 
Prayer Bands of 259. The real results from those 
praying groups and other unrecorded ones cannot be 
estimated. It is also encouraging to note an increase 
in number of family altars established. Because we be- 
lieve there is limitless power available to Christians 
who will step out into a life of adventure in interces- 
sion, we are seeking to strengthen such other means for 
growth as: distribution of the quarterly prayer pack- 
ages, promotion of special seasons of prayer, the use 
of the devotional period for real worship, and encour- 
agement of the circulation and use of the Church Calen- 
dar of Prayer. 

Systematic and definite study of the Bible is en- 
couraged in the Auxiliary through the United Bible 
Study plan, by which one book of the Bible is desig- 
nated for study each year, and some helpful textbook 
is prepared by the Department of Woman’s Work as a 
guide for this study. The book selected for 1930-31 
was Romans. 
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The Secretary for the Development of Spiritual Life 
has as her duty not only the promoting of the prayer 
life and Bible study but also the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of the stewardship of the gospel through the 
study and practice of personal evangelism. Two hun- 
dred and thirty such classes are reported. 


II. ForeIGN MIssIons 

Throughout the year there was given opportunity 
for study of Foreign Missions through the five Circle 
and five Auxiliary programs, as outlined in the Year 
Book. A foreign mission topic was used in the Auxil- 
iary Rally Day program in October. Leaflets develop- 
ing these programs together with “Suggestions to the 
Leaders,” were sent to the 5,500 subscribers to Circle 
and Auxiliary Year Book literature. 

By revising the mission study item on the Standard, 
special emphasis was given this year to the reading of 
the mission study book, thus large numbers were en- 
couraged to read Dr. Jas. I. Vange’s book: The Field 
Is the World, as well as study it in groups, either in 
mission-study classes or in Church Schools of Missions. 
Two thousand five hundred and twenty such classes are 
reported—an increase of 136. The leaflet, Our Stew- 
ardship of the World Field, was distributed with a 
view to stressing the importance of the relation of the 
principle of stewardship to our missionary responsi- 
bility. 

A significant forward movement in mission study was 
the promotion of an advanced normal class for teachers 
of mission study. This class was held at Nashville 
last May and was composed of six women selected from 
six different Synodicals. They were led in a week of 
intensive study by Mr. Edward D. Grant. 

In co-operation with the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, the Department of Woman’s Work 
promoted the observance of the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Foreign Missions, January 25th-Feb- 
ruary Ist. There was an increase in the number of 
Auxiliaries observing this season and a real response 
to the special call for supplemental offering. 

The women have a special share in contributing to 
needs in. our Foreign Mission medical work through 
the making of White Cross supplies. This year, defi- 
nite regulations concerning this work were sent out to 
all Secretaries in charge of White Cross and to the doc- 
tors and nurses on the foreign field. The special pur- 
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pose of these regulations was to emphasize the neces- 
sity of limiting White Cross requests to handmade sup- 
plies and not gifts of money for the hospitals, and to 
secure some better uniformity in the plan of receiving 
from the doctors the lists of their needs and learning 
from them the best method for shipment of supplies. 

The Congress on World Missions, held at Chat- 
tanooga, in February, was attended by a large number 
of Auxiliary leaders who were richly blest by this nota- 
ble gathering. 


III. Home Missions 


Because we realize that the educational pillar of the 
Auxiliary is The Year Book of Programs, much em- 
phasis is laid on the preparation of these programs and 
the promotion of their use. Through four Circle and 
four Auxiliary programs there was presented a view 
of the task of Home Missions. Very attractive new 
leaflets were prepared by the Home Mission Committee 
for these meetings, and these, together with the “Sug- 
gestions” leaflet prepared in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work, have made very strong and 
helpful programs. 

Near Neighbors, by Dr. Homer McMillan, was 
widely read and used in mission study classes. An in- 
crease in number of Home Mission study classes and 
in membership is gratifying. Large use was also made 
of the leaflet: The Stewardship of Near Neighbors, 
which was furnished by the Stewardship Committee. 

This Home Mission Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial, November 9th-16th, was observed by an in- 
creased number of Auxiliaries and a real sacrificial re- 
sponse was made by the women to the call for a sup- 
plemental offering for this Cause. 

Our quota of official and associate delegates to the 
Home Mission Congress in Washington was selected, 
and these representatives not only received much but 
also contributed to this outstanding interdenominational 
gathering of leaders in Home Missions. 

White Cross work is done for two Home Mission 
hospitals—at Banner Elk, N. C., and at Stillman. 


IV. CuristiAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


In response to the Assembly call for special study of 
and a supplemental offering to the Executive Committee 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief during 
December, this Department requested the co-operation 
of the women in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund plan. 
The Auxiliary program on Life Dedication was given 
wide circulation and used with lasting effect. For the 
April Circle meeting there was prepared a program on 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. This was 
preparatory to the fuller study of this Cause at the 
May Auxiliary meeting, in connection with the 1930 
Birthday Objective which was designated for the En- 
dowment Fund of Ministerial Relief. 


V. ReEticious EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 

The Secretary of Woman’s Work, through a letter 
to all Auxiliary Presidents, urged the co-operation of 
the women in all plans in the local church for stressing 
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Religious Education, especially through Rally Day in 
the Sunday school. A study of this Cause was pro- 
moted through the October Circle program. The De- 
partment of Woman’s Work has also co-operated with 
the Committee on Religious Education and Publication 
in the distribution of their new Kingdom Highway 
program literature. 

Some help was rendered in the preparation of The 
Church Calendar of Prayer and definite efforts given 
to co-operate in the distribution and use of this valu- 
able, devotional guide-book. Through a letter to 
Auxiliary leaders, the Secretary of Woman’s Work 
urged the promotion of the canvass for subscriptions to 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. The Auxiliary Lantern, 
a monthly Methods’ feature, was added this year to the 
Department of Woman’s Work pages in THE SURVEY, . 
and the inclusion of articles in this magazine which are 
correlated with the Year Book topics has helped to lead 
Auxiliary workers to realize that THE SuRVEY is an 
indispensable tool in their service. 


VI. STEWARDSHIP OF POSSESSIONS 

In studying the statistical report of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, there are revealed some facts which are en- 
couraging, and others that cause deep regret. One 
significant result of the four months’ emphasis pro- 
gram—the call for special study and supplemental of- 
fering to one of the Executive Committees during each 
of the four months from October through January— 
is the report of an increase in gifts to each of the 
Executive Committees except the Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief Committee. The decrease to 
this one Committee may be accounted for by the spe- 
cial appeal of the Birthday Offering, which was desig- 
nated for Ministerial Relief and amounted to $55,- 
652.33. The total decrease in gifts to all Causes is 
$75,871. However, we believe it is an evidence of 
spiritual growth that during the year when there have 
necessarily been cuts everywhere, the contributions of 
the women show cuts in gifts for local expenses, such 
as: contingent fund and building expense. 

The total gifts from the women to all Causes 
amounted to $1,503,935.00. 


VII. 
Probably never before has there been such a demand 
for the social ministries of the Church, due in large 
measure to the economic depression of the past year. 
To meet the urge of this need, women throughout the 
bounds of our Church have “translated into life the 
social and ethical teachings of our Lord.” 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


OUTSTANDING Facts REGARDING THE YEAR’S WoRK 


In anticipation of the needs of the Auxiliary lead- 
ers, Bible Study books, Year Books and program litera- 
ture, and leaflets relating to organization, the educa- 
tional program, and the development of spiritual life 
were prepared in the office and printed. A total of 
1,196,712 such pieces of literature were printed and 
circulated during the year. 

The resignation of Mrs. D. A. McMillan, who has 
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served for eighteen years as Treasurer of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, was a cause for deep regret not only to the 
women but to the entire Church. Miss Rosa Gibbins 
has been appointed to serve as Acting Treasurer of the 
Department of Woman’s Work. The appointment of 
Miss Gibbins involves the bringing of the office of the 
Treasurership to the St. Louis headquarters, a step 
which is deemed most advisable. 

Nearly 900 women from our sixteen Synodicals at- 
tended the Auxiliary Training School held at Mon- 
treat, N. C., last summer. Credit classes were offered 
in Bible, Mission Study, Auxiliary Methods, and other 
subjects required in the Auxiliary Training School 
Curriculum. There were 372 credits awarded. The 
total of credits received at Montreat, at the twelve 
Synodical Training Schools, and in other accredited 
classes during the year, was 1,242. Thirty-four re- 
ceived certificates, and to eight women there was given 
the diploma award. The record of credits is most 
carefully handled by Miss Grace Wisner in the St. 
Louis office. The Training School movement has 
proved of untold value to the Auxiliary, both educa- 
tionally and spiritually. 

The Objective for the 1930 Birthday Offering was 
the establishment of the Hallie Paxson Winsborough 
Foundation in the Endowment Fund of Ministerial Re- 
lief. It was agreed that the interest from the Fund 
would be used annually to minister to the needs of 
widows and little fatherless children of ministers and 
missionaries, of certain retired women lay-workers, and 
for the annuity of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Secretary 
Emeritus. It was a source of real rejoicing that the 
report of our Treasurer of the Department of Woman’s 
Work shows that the Birthday Offering amounted to 
$55,652.33. 

A part of the funds from the eighty-one Life Mem- 
bership certificates which have been granted by the 
Department of Woman’s Work to certain individuals 
whom Synodicals, Presbyterials or local Auxiliaries 
have delighted to honor, will be used toward the ex- 
pense of the printing of the Bakuba Grammar, the 
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work of Mrs. Alethea Edmiston, our talented and effi- 
cient Negro missionary in the Congo. This book is to 
be printed at the Mission Press at Luebo. We rejoice 
in this added opportunity of having a share, through 
our Life Membership funds, in the ministry of this 
book in our African Mission. 

Our Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
at the request of the Committee on Woman’s Work, has 
continued to serve this year in interracial work. The 
Interracial Commission has cooperated with Mrs. Wins- 
borough in the promotion of a most interesting experi- 
ment in community work in Tuscaloosa Presbyterial. 
Under the able leadership of Mrs. Winsborough, a 
survey was made of conditions in Negro life in the 
communities embracing Tuscaloosa Presbyterial, not 
only in our own denomination but in other denomina- 
tions working in that territory. This is pioneer work 
in interdenominational-interracial relations and has 
proved most successful and encouraging. Plans have 
been made to crystallize the preliminary work done 
through this survey in a one-day conference for Secre- 
taries of Christian Social Service of the various denom- 
inations. Mrs. Winsborough has agreed to continue to 
direct this special phase of our Interracial work. 

An interesting item in regard to the Negro Confer- 
ence movement is the fact that by vote of the personnel 
of these conferences, the name of their schools was 
changed from ‘Conference for Colored Women” to 
“Conferences for Negro Women.” Thirteen such con- 
ferences were held the past year. 


A Forwarp Loox 

Though the results of the year’s work do show some 
decreases, all of which we deeply regret, still we note 
with thanksgiving that, in educational and spiritual 
phases of the work, there are marked increases which 
bear testimony to the fact that the women have been 
“not slothful,” but with fervent spirit have rendered 
rich service unto the Lord. The evidences of God’s 
leadership in the past strengthen our faith and renew 
our courage to go forward in his strength to do greater 
things for his glory. 
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Special One-Fare Railway Rates 


for 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 8-16 


Round trip railway fare to Black Mountain, N. C., will be on sale by local 
agents on July 7th and 8th—one fare plus $1 for the round trip, this from all points 
in the Southeastern Passenger Association territory. For further information, write the 


Department of Woman's Work 


St. Louis, Mo. 
































“Che Hay of Peace” 


‘**THOUGHTS OF PEACE"’ 


Israel was a stranger in a strange land. Because of her sin, God had per- 
mitted her to be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar. But God did not forget his 
people, even during their time of chastening; for by the hand of his prophet, Jeremiah, 
he sent them a letter from Jerusalem to Babylon, promising deliverance after seventy 
years, when they should return to their own land. It must have brought cheer to 
the hearts of this captive people—this letter from God’s own prophet; for it was a 
message bearing the sure promise of his Word. It must have caused a searching 
of hearts also, for it was a call to penitence and prayer: “J know the thoughts that 
I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you 
an expected end. Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and 
I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, and. find me, when ye shall search 
for me with all your heart.” (Jer. 29:11-13.) Such was the message of the letter 
sent from Jerusalem to Babylon, from the prophet of God to his captive people. 


‘*THE PEACE OF GOD’’ 


After many years the Lord sent another letter by his servant, Paul, to a 
waiting people—this time a letter of cheer, bearing little of rebuke. Nevertheless, 
it was a letter to a people who stood in need of his mighty working on their behalf. 
To this people, the zealous Church at Philippi, he said: “Jn nothing be anxious; 
but in everything by. prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 4:6, 7, R. V.) 


A CALL TO PRAYER 


To us today the message of these two letters is just as fresh and as mean- 
ingful as when, centuries ago, they were delivered into the hands of the people of 
God. As we read the first of these, we feel the much-deserved rebuke of a: just 
God for our indifference to his command concerning our foreign mission responsi- 
bility, about which we are studying this month. As we think of our sin and 
failure in permitting a thirty-three and one-third per cent cut in this—his own 
work, we would heed his call to penitence and prayer, claiming his sure promise 
as written through the prophet of old: “Then shall ye call upon me . . . and 
I will hearken unto you’. . . Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” It is a call to confession of sin and to unceas- 
ing prayer, written for our instruction many years ago by the Holy Spirit of God. 

And the second of these letters brings to us also a heart-searching call to prayer 
and a heart-searching call to faith in a prayer-answering God. If we would know 
the abiding joy of “the peace of God, which passeth all understanding”; if we would 
know the abiding joy of the approval of him whose thoughts toward us are “thoughts 
of peace”; then we must meet him in the place of prayer. Confessing our sin before 
him, we must accept his forgiveness and claim the promise of his own mighty 
working on our behalf. We must heed his searching call: “Ye shall seek me, and 
find me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 





















































A Korean Wedding 
And a Visit to the Bride's Home 


By MRS. JOHN B. VAIL, Kunsan, Korea 


(For Use in the July Auxiliary Program) 


WEDDING in a Korean church is a formal 

and yet an informal affair. There are the floral 

decorations, and the white strip of material 
that forms the path in which the bride is to walk. 
Every one who desires to come is seated in the pew 
long before the hour for the service. They talk out 
loud and across the room to each other in very excited 
tones. Some are dressed in spotless white cotton ma- 
terial and some in delicate shades of silks; some come 
in their clean ragged clothes and some in their dirty 
ragged clothes. The church is filled with children, 
who run up and down the aisle, soiling the white 
strip of material laid in the aisle for the bride to 
walk upon. ‘They too, are very excited and laugh 
and talk and jump with joy. 

As the moment for the bride and groom to appear 
draws near, the ushers hasten up and down the aisle 
seating the children and telling them not to move, 
and brushing the footprints from the white path, and 
arranging this and that in a pretty way. An auto 
appears around the corner and soon the preacher, the 
bride’s father, the couple and their attendants, are 
coming down the aisle. The groom and his attendants 
come in the door at the end of the “L” shaped church 
and the bride and her attendants come in at the other 
end, soon to meet at the pulpit in the corner where 
the two aisles meet. 

The procession is a long one. There, coming down 
the aisle where the groom is to walk are the preacher 
and the best man. Down the other aisle come the little 
flower girls dressed in pink with wreathes around 
their heads, then the maids-of-honor and the matron- 
of-honor, then the bride and her father. 

No wonder they march at a snail’s pace, for the 
bride wears a dress that touches the floor, and the 
pink ribbon that is fastened on her bouquet of maroon- 
colored peonies and native white lilies, is no shorter. 
It would be very immodest to let her feet be seen, 
although they are beautifully dressed in white Ameri- 
can-style hose, and pretty blue native slippers made 
of rubber. Her veil, caught about the head with ar- 
tificial white flowers, is long and trails two or three 
feet. 

As the couple go down the aisle, seemingly slower 
than they came in, the ushers lend their hands to help 
the bride look her best. One rearranges a ribbon as 
she passes by; another gently lifts her right hand into 
the bend of the groom’s left arm; another rearranges 
her train. But all ends when the couple jump into 
an auto, supplied by one of the missionaries, and 
proceed with a hilarious ride around the village and 
town, as we sometimes see in America. Rice, too, 
which is plentiful, is also a part of a Korean wedding. 


As the day closes, the bride and groom go to the 
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Korean Bride and Groom in Ceremonial Dress. 
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home of the groom’s parents, where the groom’s father 
has added a new room which is the bridal chamber. 


Nine days after the wedding described above we 
visited the bride, who is still very shy in her new 
home, as any Korean girl would be in the home of 
her mother-in-law, whom she had never seen. The 
mother-in-law, who seemingly was a very lovable 
middle-aged woman, happily received and said “thank 
you” for the present that had been brought to the 
bride, to whom she did not even show the gift, but 
after rewrapping it, quietly told her to put it away. 

It has long been the custom in Korea for the groom’s 
mother to make and furnish the bride with all her 
trousseau, as well as the wedding costume; and it 
was with greatest pride that she showed to us all the 
newly-made clothes. Some were made of delicate 
shades of pink and blue and yellow silk and cotton 
materials, but the majority were made of a white ma- 
terial that looks very much like American linen. All 
the dresses are cut after the same pattern. Summer 
and winter dresses are made alike with one exception 
—the garment worn next to the body is heavily padded 
with cotton. This garment is ripped apart whenever 
the dress is washed. 

A Korean girl is very pretty when she is dressed 
in her spotless dress, and she looks very quaint as her 
skirts stand out from her body. They wear very few 
garments, but they are made of yards and yards of 
material and so seem like an over abundance. The 
little jacket that ends a little above the waist and ties 
on the right side near the shoulder is the only garment 
worn up above the waist, aside from a sort of vest 
that is worn next to the body. As the weather grows 
colder warmer undergarments are put on, and some- 
times on the lower part of the body they wear panta- 
loons that reach to their ankles and are very full. 
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Over these they wear one, two, or three skirts which 
are very full also. 

Their stockings are made after the American fashion. 
The cunning little boot-like shoe made of unbleached 
cotton is worn over the stocking on cool days, and 
the pretty rubber shoes are worn next to these. 

In the bridal chamber, as well as in the other bed- 
rooms, you’d be surprised, as I was, to see only a 
chest of drawers, a mirror, and a bottle of oil, which 
is used in oiling the hair, two small mats and a pillow 
for the bride and one for the groom. 

The pillows are queer-looking things. The one used 
by the groom is made of wood, about four by four 
by ten inches and is covered with a_beautifully- 
embroidered bright blue silk covering, over which is 
stretched a piece of white cotton cloth to protect the 
silk where the head rests. The bride’s pillow, quite 
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different from the groom’s, is filled with straw and is 
round and long, it is about six inches in diameter and 
about eighteen inches long. It is covered in the same 
fashion as the groom’s pillow. 

This was quite an interesting kookung for an Ameri- 
can just having come from the States; but even more 
amusing than this were two little tots who sat at mv 
feet as I sat on the floor, and I presume, wondered 
if a person, new from America, was really made of 
the same flesh that they were. They handled me from 
head to foot, feeling my beads, rings, pocket-book, fur, 
pins, shoes and clothes, and occasionally pinching 
and gazing into my face to see how much they were 
being enjoyed. I could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing when these two little tots, twins, followed us 
almost all the way to the foot of the compound, watch- 
ing us every moment of the way. 





Helping You Plan Your Program 
at the Auxiliary Training Schools 


INCE the summer of 1926, when the plan of the 

woman’s conference, known as the Summer School 

of Missions, was changed to the present form of 
Auxiliary Training School, there has been a steady 
growth of interest in the type of real, earnest study 
made necessary by the credit system. Hundreds of 
women have enlisted in credit classes and have re- 
ceived the award given to those who complete the 
work required in such courses. However, there are 
also many who attend these Training Schools andi 
receive the benefits from the carefully-planned pro- 
grams of class study and inspirational messages, but 
who prefer not to study for credit. Such are always 
welcome both at Montreat and at the various Synodi- 
cal Training Schools. But before anyone decides 
which type of work she will do this summer, it is 
suggested that she read carefully the following para- 
graphs: 


THE AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT 


The purpose of this movement is the training of 
Christian leadership among the women of our Church, 
that they may more effectively carry on our Lord’s 
work. To this end the Causes of the Church are 
studied, the best methods for service are considered, 
and instruction is received from the Word of God. 
Every year hundreds of women are taking advantage 
of the opportunity thus offered for study, inspiration, 
and fellowship,—twelve ‘Synodical Training Schools 
having been conducted last year, in addition to the 
one held at Montreat. Thus a real advance has been 
made in our organized Woman’s Work; and many 
are experiencing through the Auxiliary Training School 
a greater zeal for the Master’s service and for the 
proclamation of his’ gospel. 


THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum of the Auxiliary Training School 
offers an opportunity for special study in Bible, Mis- 
sion Study, and Auxiliary Methods. A minimum of 
twelve units of credit is required for the diploma: 
five required units and seven elective. A unit of credit 
is granted on the basis of one class of six fifty-minute 
periods of study. Each normal class requires twelve 
fifty-minute periods and is, therefore, called a “two 
unit class.” 

Those who desire to put major emphasis on Bible 
may select as their five required units the subjects listed 
below under Group 1; those who desire to put major 
emphasis on Mission Study, the subjects as listed un- 
der Group 2; those who desire to put major emphasis 
on Auxiliary Methods, the subjects as listed under 
Group 3. The electives are the same for all three 
groups; therefore any seven units may be selected 
from the list of sixteen elective units. 


Required Units 
(5 Units) 
Group 1—Majoring Bible 
Normal Bible (2 units) 
Church History 
Auxiliary Methods 
Mission Study 
Group 2—Majoring Mission Study 
Normal Mission Study (2 units) 
Bible Study 
Auxiliary Methods 
Mission Study 
Group 3—Majoring Auxiliary Methods 
Normal Auxiliary Method: (2 units) 
Mission Study 
Bible Study 
Psrliamentary Law 
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Elective Units 
(7 units) 

Bible 
Stewardship 
Personal Evangelism 
Auxiliary Methods 
Mission Study 
Missionary Methods for Children 
Missionary Methods for Young People 
Church History 
Women and Kingdom Growth 
Parliamentary Law 
Bible Elective 
Hymnology 
Drama and Pageantry 
Country Church Methods 
Poster Making and Publicity 
The Christian Home 


CREDIT CLASSES AT MONTREAT 
Juty 8-16, 1931 


The following credit classes will be offered at the 
Auxiliary Training School to be held at Montreat, 
July 8-16, 1931, with instructors as listed here: Nor- 
mal Bible, Mrs. S. H. Askew; one-hour Bible, Miss 
Sammy D. Hogue; Normal Mission Study, Mrs. B. 
L. Parkinson; one-hour Mission Study, Mrs. Clarence 
Scearce and Mrs. Alexander Maitland; Normal 
Methods, Mrs. Frank Gray; one-hour Methods, Miss 
Laura Campbell; Church History, Dr. Ben R. Lacy; 
Parliamentary Law, Mrs. C. S. Shawhan; Christian 
Home, Mrs. W. S. A. Castles; Women and Kingdom 
Growth, Mrs. W. T. Fowler. The platform Bible 
hour to be taught by Miss Caroline Palmer, of New 
York, and other features of the program are open to 
non-credit as well as to credit students. 

The curricula for the Synodical Training Schools 
may be obtained from the leaders of same. A list 
of Synodical Schools, with dates and with names and, 
addresses of leaders, appeared in the June issue of 
THE SuRVEY. 

Those who are planning to go to the Montreat 
School, or to a Synodical School, must select, from 
the many fine things offered, those courses which each 
one feels are best suited to her needs. A study of 
the classes offered at the Training Schools this sum- 
mer, together with a study of the above Training 
School curriculum, will help in the planning of the 
schedule of every credit student. 


SoME AUXILIARY TRAINING ScHOOL GRADUATES 
CoMMEND CREDIT SYSTEM 


Perhaps some one may be debating the question 
as to whether or not she will take credit work this 
summer. The following excerpts from letters written 
by Auxiliary Training School graduates to the De- 
partment of Woman’s Work speak for themselves in 
commendation of the credit system: 

Mrs. Gordon M. Woody, of Charleston, W. Va., 
writes: “ “To study for credit or not to study for 
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credit,’ that was the all-absorbing question which 
faced me at my first Training School. I rejoice that 
from that first hour I answered in the affirmative. 


Setting a goal and striving to attain it at all times 


was a great stimulus to do thoroughly what was worth 
doing at all. I felt I owed it to my Presbyterial 
Auxiliary, of which I was President, to prepare my- 
self by taking advantage of every help possible while 
serving them. I am glad that I chose the credit way.” 

Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, of Charleston, W. Va., says: 
“It was a pleasure to take part in all the classes, and 
I feel I have gained in every way by taking credit 
work. I am very proud of my diploma.” 

Mrs. J. A. Craig, former President of the Atlanta 
Presbyterial Auxiliary, says: “It gives me great pleas- 
ure to commend the credit system of the Auxiliary 
Training School. It furnishes a worthy incentive to 
perfect one’s self in the different phases of Auxiliary 
work. It gives us a well-rounded knowledge of our 
Church’s program. By study, notes, and written work, 
the lessons taught are firmly fixed in our minds, help- 
ing us to solve problems and make plans for our work 
in a more efficient way. When the course has been 
completed, there has been created a desire to know 
more about the subjects taught and to keep in touch 
with changes and progress in the work.” 


Mrs. H. A. Murphy, St. Louis, Mo., has found 
the work done of such value that she urges others 
who are planning to attend an Auxiliary Training to 
work for credits. Here is her message: “Are you 
going to an Auxiliary Training School this summer? 
I sincerely hope that this privilege is to be yours. 
What great windows will be opened to you! If you 
do go, I earnestly hope you will work for credits. 
You little realize how interested you will become in 
the courses. You will be repaid over and over, not 
only in the knowledge gained, but you will also note 
a decided broadening of your vision. If you desire a 
real ‘mountain top experience,’. attend an Auxiliary 
Training School this summer and work for two credits. 
You will be delighted.” 


Mrs. John T. Purdy, President of the Kentucky 
Synodical Auxiliary, writes: “I am much in favor 
of the credit system in the Auxiliary Training Schools. 
For me it was an incentive to better work. After I 
had signed up for credit, it was easy to resist the 
temptations to visit and take pleasure trips; hence 
it is a safeguard, especially if one’s Auxiliary is send- 
ing her.” 

Miss Laura Campbell, a Presbyterial President of 
Virginia, says: “It seems to me that a real advance 
was made in Auxiliary work when the Auxiliary 
Training School Movement was organized; the credit 
classes offered and the work done are calculated to 
produce more efficient work in the churches, give in- 
formation in regard to the work of the church at large, 
and to inspire the earnest student with a greater zeal 
for the Master’s service and the advancement of his 
kingdom.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL CHALLENGE OF THE AUXILIARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Such expressions of appreciation of the credit system 
as are found in the foregoing quotations are worthy of 
our consideration; and recognition of attainment in 
such training is a legitimate means of incentive and 
encouragement for our best efforts. However, if there 
is over-emphasis on the award-element, there is danger 
of impairing the real values of the Auxiliary Training 
School program. This is an age of degrees and stand- 
ardization in educational fields; and all of us recog- 
nize the importance of these, as well as the possibilities 


Bishop Darst at Montreat 


HE Program Committee of the Montreat 
T Auxiliary Training School is happy 

to announce that they have been able 
to secure the Rt. Rev. Thos. C. Darst, D. D., 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church as one 
of the prominent platform speakers this year. 
Bishop Darst is the Bishop of the Diocese 
of East Carolina, and he has been for some 
time the Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism of his denomination, 
which position has carried him more or less 
over the entire country, speaking on this 
vital subject. 


Rev. A. D. P. Gilmour, D. D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
N. C., writes to the Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee: “I wish to congratulate 
you heartily on securing Bishop Darst to 
address the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School. Both by his own personal character 
and his wide experience, he is eminently 
fitted to bring a message abundantly worth 
while.” 

“The World’s Need for the Evangelistic 
Message” is the subject on which Bishop 
Darst will speak in Montreat on the evening 
of July 13th. 
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for too great an emphasis upon them. But it is essen- 
tial that we keep ever before us in our Auxiliary work 
that which is our main purpose. As Auxiliary to the 
Church of which Christ himself is the Head, our 
supreme aim is to glorify Him in all our service and 
to have our share in strengthening the work of his 
Church, by leading souls to Him, training them up in 
Him, and setting them to work for Him. The seal of 
his approval is the real award we seek; therefore, we 
must keep the spiritual emphasis foremost in our Auxil- 
lary Training Schools, that they might offer oppor- 
tunities of studying to show our selves “approved unto 


God.” 





Bishop Thos. C. Darst 











Come! 





To the 
PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE, Montreat, July 8, 1931 
AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Montreat, July 8-16, 1931 

Special training offered in all phases of Auxiliary work. 
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AN APPRECIATION. We wish to say a word of 
appreciation to the friends who have provided the help- 
ful ideas used on this page during the past few months, 
and thus have kept The Auziliary Lantern burning 
brightly since our last “thank you” in the January 
issue. We have received many words of appreciation 
from those whose Auxiliaries have received the benefits 
of the Lantern rays which you have furnished with 
your “oil,” and we believe that they, too, would have 
us thank, you. 

Miss Agnes Davidson,’ who initiated this interesting 
and practical phase of our Woman’s Department pages 
in THE SURVEY, continues to be the guiding hand that 
holds the light aloft. She continues, also, to pour “oil” 
into The Lantern from her large storehouse of experi- 
ence. Others who have sent contributions to this de- 
partment are: Mrs. H. C. Deane, Mrs. Melvin F. John- 
son, Mrs. A. P. Miller, Miss Hattie B. Bainum, Mrs. 
Vitus L. Gates, Mrs. A. D. Hammond, Mrs. W. M. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Chas. B. Boyles, Mrs. Walter L. Craven, 
Mrs. *H...W. Hix, Mrs. Owen Finnegan, Miss Bernice 
Bruce, &nd Mrs. Edgar S. Davis. To each of these we 
extend our appreciation; also to those whose articles 
we have not printed. A few, a very few of the sugges- 
tions sent to us were not usable; the items as sent 
from some of you will be used in later issues at the 
most seasonable time. 

And now comes our call for “oil,’ “MORE OIL,” 
PLEASE! If The Lantern’s rays are to continue to 
shine brightly, new oil must come, and from many 
sources. “Oil?” Yes—Methods of work which you 
have used and found to be helpful. To you who will 
thus serve in the future, we extend our appreciation, 
asking that you send your helps NOW.—The Editors. 


* * + * * * 


THE THRIFT AND HAPPINESS EXCHANGE 


Be sure and read, in the June Lantern, the details of 
how this Exchange is conducted. Again, be sure to 
tell us what you and your Auxiliary, either or both, 
are doing at little expense to bring happiness to others. 

Another friend has been heard from. She writes: 
“We collect discarded Victrola records and send them 
to the State Prison, where they give continuous pleas- 
ure to many.” 

* *+ *¢+ * *& & 

PASTOR’S AID SECRETARIES. Of course you dis- 
tribute to the sick and bereaved the flowers that have 
been used in the church each Sunday. 

BUT 
Do you take the church bulletin, weekly, to some who 
cannot attend the Sunday services? Do you send a 


bulletin, by mail, to some who were absent on Sunday 
and upon whom you cannot call early in the week? 
Do you borrow, from various willing friends, books 
(good fiction or whatever will be enjoyed), and loan 
them to those who are shut in by sickness, care, etc. 
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THE 
ICIARY CANTERW 


Mail suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


270277 Tield Building, St. louis, Mo, 


Do you sometimes take to a weary mother or home- 
maker a tempting dainty? (There are those who will 
gladly make such for you.) Do you ever take a few 
paper dolls cut from the fashion magazines to the small 
girls in the homes where you are calling? Do you send 
a birthday card, in the name of the Auxiliary, to the 
very elderly members of the church? 

In fact, dear friends, do you remember that your 
office should signify loving care, cheer, and sunshine 
to the members of your church. 

* * x * * * 


A VERY EXCEPTIONAL CIRCLE. Can you believe 
that once upon a time an Auxiliary member asked for 
a Circle composed of women who had never attended 
or taken any interest in the Circle or Auxiliary meet- 
ings? This very thing did happen, her request was 
granted, and for good measure the shut-ins were in- 
cluded on her Circle roll. -You will be interested to 
read what she says of the work with and success of the 
Circle: “I am very proud of this Circle's work, and 
call those who can but won’t, my ‘outer’ circle, the shut- 
ins, my ‘inner’ circle. Some of the ‘outer’ members 
are becoming interested. They are really ones who 
were not interested and needed individual interest 
shown in them. Most of them are little mothers and 
home keepers, with very little outside interest. They 
are plants that need digging around, and I have found 
them worth the digging. Sometimes the little mothers 
venture to bring their babies and come to the Circle 
meeting. Yes, my Circle meets regularly each month. 
Last year the members made a wardrobe of clothing 
for a missionary child whose parents were returning to 
this country on furlough, and at Christmas time we 
contributed articles to the needy. 

“If you were given the key to our diary, you might 
read the records of a Circle meeting each month, with 
a different program leader each time, carrying out the 
suggested Year Book Circle programs. On another page 
is an inventory of all the plants (members) with their 
producing qualities—then directions for planting and 
working, with remedies and cures.” 

co a * * *” * 


A SECRETARY-OF-LITERATURE’S TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Thou shalt subscribe to and read THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN SURVEY. 

2. Thou shalt endeavor to have others subscribe to 
THE SURVEY. 

3. Thou shalt be diligent and tactful in securing sub- 
scribers to THE SURVEY. 

4. Thou shalt use every opportunity to advertise THE 
SURVEY. 

5. Thou shalt stress the need of informed Presbyte- 
rians. 


6. Thou shalt show that reading THk Survey makes 
informed church members. 
7. Thou shalt own and read the Mission Study Books. 


8. Thou shalt diligently study the catalog of publi- 
cations by our different committees. 
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9. Thou shalt scatter interesting leaflets as a sower 
scatters seed. 


10. Thou shalt keep a record book of thy work to give 
to thy successor. 
* +. e oe 7 * 


THE INSPIRATIONAL MEETING OF THE AUXILI- 
ARY AND PRAYER. Even a good program well-pre- 
sented will yield more fruit if backed by earnest prayer. 
Some Auxiliaries at the close of the morning service, 
the Sunday previous to the Inspirational meeting, 
gather in a room near the entrance to the church for 
just five minutes of prayer. No public announcement 
of this prayer service is made—the women know of it 
and take friends with them. The Secretary of Spirit- 
ual Life has previously asked someone to make the 
prayer, praying definitely for the message to be given 
through the program, for those taking part, and for 
the committee in charge of the Cause to be presented. 

Results have come from programs so reinforced by 
prayer. Try this plan and you will be rewarded. 

* a x * * ae 

RED, WHITE AND BLUE form a fine color com- 
bination for the July Literature Table. Crepe paper, 
American flags, and even fire crackers, will work in 
well for decorations. 

The leaflets for distribution may be attached to small 
flags or “teeny” fire crackers. 


A DORCAS ROOM in the church is stocked and re- 
plenished throughout the year with “used but usable” 
clothing. Many individuals and families are outfitted 
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from it, calls often coming from the Salvation Army 
and from the City Welfare workers for garments. 
* * * * + *« 

THE AUXILIARY BOOK CLUB is enlarged by the 
addition of the following names: Mrs. Chas. Maddox, 
Mrs. Oscar Jaring, Mrs. Henry Mitchell, Jr., Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Garwood, all of Prospect, Ky.; Mrs. Geo. Wil- 
son, Mrs. J. C. McQueen, Mrs. C. G. Mayson, Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; Mrs. J. D. Hartness, Mrs. A. W. Garner, 
Mrs. G. R. Sipe, Mrs. Paul Wartman, Mrs. Wilson B. 
Montgomery, Mrs. W. H. Miller, Starkville, Miss.; Mrs. 
D. J. Blackwell, Leaksville, N. C.; Mrs. Henry M. Sharp, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Chas. Ross, Lillington, ‘N. C.; 
Mrs. I. A. Nichols, Duncan, Okla.; Mrs. Julian Salley, 
Mrs. Elliott Salley, Mrs. M. O. Dantzler, Mrs. E. M. 
Grady, Mrs. Dwight Moseley, Mrs. M. G. Hiers, Mrs. 
Mortimer Glover, Mrs. R. S. Williams, Mrs. J. L. Me- 
Lees, Mrs. Tom Salley, Mrs. L. S. McCormick, and Mrs. 
V. G. Hill, all of Orangeburg, S. C.; Mrs. A. W. White, 
McBee, S. C.; Mrs. Albert Duling, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. R. W. Clark, Shelbyville, Tenn.; Mrs. W. R. 
Thomas, Bristol, Tenn.; Mrs. BE. F. Coleman, Richwood, 
W. Va.; Miss Allie Marshall, Madisonville, Va. The 
Auxiliary of Pisgah Church, Vanderpool, Va., deserves 
special recognition, as every member has read Mrs. 
Winsborough’s book, “The Woman’s Auxiliary.” The 
names are: Mrs. R. W. Hevener, Mrs. L. B. Ralston, 
Mrs. G. D. Dudley, Mrs. H. H. Slaven, Mrs. J. W. Hev- 
ener, Mrs. W. R. Stephcnson, Miss Virginia Dudley, 
Mrs. Adam Stephenson, Mrs. J. H. Stephenson, and Mrs. 
D. H. Gum. To the above list we would add Mrs. N. H. 
McCain, Potosi, Mo. 





meditation on each. 
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A Guide to Wise Reading—The July Book 


“THE WONDERFUL NAMES OF OUR WONDERFUL LORD” 
By CHARLES E. HurLBurtT and T. C. Horton 
Grant Publishing House, Los Angeles, Cal. $1.50 


Three hundred and sixty-five names and titles of the Lord Jesus Christ as found 
in the Old and New Testament—one for every day in the year, with a brief daily 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Eight Reasons for Attending the 


Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
July 8-16, 1931 


To meet outstanding leaders and teachers. 

To meet home and foreign missionaries. 

To learn of worthwhile methods in Auxiliary 
work, 


4. To enjoy special courses in Bible and Mission 
Study. 


Ww MN 


5. To fellowship with Auxiliary leaders from all over 
the Southland. 


y 


To browse among the books, 
To hear inspiring addresses and sermons. 


8. To gain inner power to live and work. 
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Adult Education in the 


INTRODUCTION 


Development in Recent Years of Adult Education in 
the State 


1. All ages now go to school. Those who take part 
in this program will probably be adults. During th» 
time that has passed since we were boys changes have 
taken place in almost every realm of life. Some of 
the most important of these changes are in education. 
When we were children people spoke as if the only 
rersons who were expected to go to school were boys 
and girls; and going to college was perhaps regarded 
as exceptional. Within a few years it has come to 
be taken for granted that every age is a “school age.” 
Education is now carried on for children in the nursery, 
and in the kindergarten, before the age of enrollment 
in the elementary school. The increase in high school 
and college enrollment is remarkable. But perhaps most 
significant of all is the fact that we no longer think 
of one’s education as ending with high school or college, 
as the case may be. 

The great nations of the world have come to recog- 
nize that the State owes educational opportunity to its 
adults as truly as to its children. The “schools” for 
adults do not always look the same as those for chil- 
dren and youth, but adult education is today a recog- 
nized phase of education and is being aggressively de- 
veloped in the principal nations of the world. It is 
an international movement. Note a few of the more 
significant developments. 


2. Adult education in Denmark. About a century 
ago Denmark was regarded as one of the backward 
states of Europe. It was dependent upon agriculture 
and kindred pursuits. The people were inexpressibly 
poor and discouraged. Nicholai Grundtvig, son of a 
priest in the state church, himself became a priest, but 
was depressed by conditions in his native country. He 
became interested in education, and founded a system 
of schools “of freedom.” He broke away from old 
teaching methods, and insisted that the people of the 
country-side should know the treasures of their own 
past; and since they were obliged to live a rural life, 
he felt they should be helped to live that life more 
worthily and richly. The schools he founded are called 
“folk schools”; they were schools for adults, not de- 
signed to make scholars of them but to help them live 
a fuller life as farmers or in whatever other sphere 
they occupied. The schools included religion with the 
other subjects. Gradually the methods of agriculture 
improved, wealth began to accumulate, and Denmark’s 
life was transformed. Many have believed it is due 
in great part to her “folk schools,” and Bishop Grundtvig 
has come to be known as “The Prophet of the North.” 

3. Adult education in Germany. After the Great 
War, the desire of the people of Germany for a greater 
share in the nation’s treasures of spiritual culture 
found passionate expression in the “Evening High 
Schools,” which brought educational opportunity to 
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those who had been denied it by the War or by eco- 
nomic conditions. The Trade Unions of Germany have 
a system of education to prepare workers for their 
tasks. In addition, two of the great political parties 
of Germany conduct educational work, devoting much 
of their teaching to political economy. People’s High 
School Homes furnish opportunity for small groups to 
live together and in margin time to pursue educational 
interests which they have in common. The public libra- 
ries of Germany make an effort to get needed and de- 
sired books to people in remote sections, and to make 
this reading educational. 


4. Adult education in England. University extension 
courses have been developed to bring opportunities to 
those who could not attend the universities. Rural 
needs have not been neglected, nor the needs of laborers. 
One of the most notable experiments has been the 
Church Tutorial Class movement, which grew out of 
the desire of Mr. Mansbridge to strengthen the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the Established Church. 

5. Adult education in Russia. Much of the rest of 
the world is not in sympathy with Soviet Russia, but 
no one can help admiring the way the Soviet Union is 
undertaking gigantic educational tasks, even though at 
the same time we may condemn the purpose for which 
that education is used. In addition to formal school 
systems, in the villages there are reading rooms, libra- 
ries, and centers where lectures and classes are held. 
The Communists carry on an active political educa- 
tion. The army is an educational center, in which re- 
cruits are expected to learn to read and write within 
the first thirty days of army life; and regular classes 
are carried on in many subjects. The Soviet press is 
on an educational basis, linked up with the school 
system and having a definite educational aim. If re- 
ports are to be relied on, there is a gigantic campaign 
of education against religion. All these undertakings 
are in large part adult education with the exception 
of the formal schools. 


6. Adult education in the United States. In our own 
land we have long been familiar with lyceums, insti- 
tutes, and Chautauquas. The latter began as a bishop’s 
effort to train teachers in the Sunday school. Universi- 
ties conduct extension courses, and some of the great 
institutions are now recognizing an obligation to con- 
tinue the education of every alumnus. The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations are well- 
known examples of agencies carrying on adult educa- 
tion along many lines. Forums are popular in many 
cities. Summer schools and summer assemblies are 
conducted at numerous centers. Correspondence schools 
offer to teach everything from how to be beautiful to 
steam-fitting. The press in the United States is 4 
powerful agency in forming public opinion. When we 
learn to think of education as being carried on by the 
agencies which change us from what we would have 
been without those agencies, then we realize that all 
adults are constantly in the process of “adult educa- 
tion,” and it becomes a pressing question, Who is the 
educator, and what does he propose to do in adult 
education? 
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II 
First Topic: ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 


The Church has always been an educator of adults. 
A fascinating story could be told of the ways she has 
undertaken to change the attitudes and enlarge the 
knowledge of adults during almost two thousand years. 
The present emphasis over the world on adult educa- 
tion puts obligation on the Church of the present day 
to develop an educational program that will include 
adults, as the Church has always done; but in this new 
development to take advantage of all that can be learned 
from other fields of education. There come to mind im- 
mediately, however, certain obstacles in the way. How- 
ever serious these appear to be at first sight, they are 
not insuperable; and in some cases are only apparent. 


1. Inadequate equipment. 


(1) Many churches have inadequate buildings. 
Church buildings often are quite inadequate to allow 
small groups of men and women to be together in 
quiet when the church building is in use for other pur- 
poses as during Sunday school. And yet, however de- 
pressing the conditions may be in particular churches, 
we must take account of the fact that the churches 
of the United States have with determination set them- 
selves to remedy this condition. The value of church 
edifices of the United States in 1926 was $3,839,500,610 
Of this enormous sum, by far the larger part (more than 
two billion dollars), has been expended in the twenty 
years between 1906 and 1926. Conditions are greatly 
improved as compared with circumstances of a few 
years ago. 


(2) Physical equipment is not the deciding factor. 
A congregation with a beautiful new building takes 
legitimate pride in the achievement; one with an in- 
adequate building is sometimes distressed and discour- 
aged by the fact. But it would te a serious mistake 
for the folk with the handsome edifice to suppose the 
building assured worth-while activities within in; and 
it would be no less serious a mistake for the congre- 
gation in a one-room church to assume that their physi- 
cal lack must mean a spiritual lack. What goes on 
within makes the church; the building only houses it, 
sometimes well and sometimes with a handicap. 


2. Inadequate courses of study and development of 
leadership. 


(1) The first impression is that materials for study 
in adult religious education are so limited that noth- 
ing worth-while can be done until more material is 
available Doubtless it is in part for that reason that 
some adult classes in church schools have continued 
with a more meager program of work than they might 
have undertaken. Let us look at some of the resources 
for adult classes. 

(2) The Bible is the greatest source for courses of 
study. Probably no one taking part in such a program 
as this would question this statement. But many 
classes settle into one way of studying the Bible when 
they might vary the procedure with great profit. They 
might leave off studying little scattered sections of 
Scripture. and study the Bible by books, or by histori- 
cal periods, or by doctrines, or by characters, or by 
feachings on specific topics. Any minister can suggest 
helps for teachers in such work. If the class felt it 
necessary they might at any time go back to some 
series of lessons. 

Suggestions as to adult curriculum may be had by 
writing to our Committee of Religious Education, at 
Richmond, Box, 1176. 

_ (3) The development of leadership. Humanly speak- 
ing, leadership is the crux of the Church’s work. This 
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is true in adult religious education as elsewhere in 
the Church. The first task is to find a leader for a 
group if one is not already available; the second task 
is to discover and train further leaders Once a group 
begins work, it will often produce leaders. Christian 
personality is the greatest asset in teaching and almost 
every church has great unutilized capital of this sort. 
The wise leader is like a scout on the alert constantly 
to find human material that might be developed; the 
conscientious Christian layman often longs for some 
one to discover him and show him where and how he 
might serve. 


3. Adult groups not taken seriously enough by the 
Church. 


(1) The place of children in the Church has received 
deserved attention in recent years. They must be cared 
for spiritually as well as physically, in the early forma- 
tive period of life. Yet the Church is not composed 
exclusively of children! And if the Church thinks only 
of its children it may come to be largely a children’s 
Church. 

(2) The place of youth in the Church likewise has 
received most careful thought, and wide experiment. 
We may well be grateful for every advance in the 
Church’s work with and for youth; too much cannot be 
done, and far more should be done than is yet the case. 
And still it remains true that children and youth to- 
gether do not make up the Church. They will eventu- 
ally, but after all it is the adults of today who bear 
the burden. 

(3) The Church rediscovers its adults. The Church 
is recognizing that the spiritual life of many adults 
is seriously impoverished; and that as far as human 
eyes can see, such lives will not be enriched except by 
the Church. And when the attention of the world is 
turned toward adult education, as it has not before 
been directed, the Church is asking whether it also 
may not become such a factor as it has not yet been 
in the continued growth of those who need not cease 
growing inwardly although their bodies have reached 
maturity. 


III 


SEconp Topic: T'HE GREATEST HINDRANCES IN ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


1. Making attendance the end and aim of the Adult 
Department. 


(1) Abuse of the idea of “big.” It is said of Ameri- 
cans that we are not content unless we can boast that 
something we have is the biggest in the world. Many 
adult departments have seemed to assume that size 
measures worth. We sometimes wish to have the larg- 
est class or department in the community; when the 
thing that really counts is what goes on within the 
class. It is said there is a certain city in the South 
where bets are laid on the contending classes in an 
attendance contest. In other localities practices which 
are unethical, to say the least, have grown up in the 
effort to increase attendance. Fist fights have been 
known to occur over the “stealing of sheep” for Bible 
classes. 

(2) Abuse of the lecture method is possible in adult 
classes. It is sometimes well said that there is too 
much talking by too few persons in the typical church. 
An adult class should, wherever possible, furnish oppor- 
tunity for many persons to take part in what is going 
on. The lecture is not the only means of teaching, and 
there is serious question whether it is the best. People 
soon forget what they have heard said to them; but 
when one has discovered or worked out a conclusion 
for himself, he is likely to remember it. Further, to 
attend a lecture class and then to attend preaching 
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service is almost like ‘going to church twice” within 
two hours. It is very easy to fall into the habit of 
attending the one which comes At the most convenient 
hour, and only that one. The adult class is a teaching 
opportunity; and the best teaching usually gives op- 
portunity for the members of the class to take part 
in some way other than by merely listening. 

(3) Classes that are too large. Under the attrac- 
tiveness of a winsome teacher, many church school 
classes are too large for any kind of teaching except 
lecturing. They often can be broken up into smaller 
classes; there w.ll be natural regret at ledving a teacher 
whom they love, but in the end the development of the 
class will be more rapid in all probability if the mem- 
bers of the class can be brought to take part. They 
may, for example, begin with short-term courses on 
topics of special interest to a group who gather for that 
purpose for periods of from three to six months. When 
a special course of study has been completed, there 
need be no obligation to continue that class group.ng 
unless there is another subject of interest to the same 
group. ‘The study courses mentioned in the pamphlet 
above would provide numerous possibilities for short- 
term classes. 


2. Timidity on the part of church leadership in ask- 
ing study on the part of adults. 


(1) Christianity has always inspired achievement of 
hard things. There is hardly a motive known to man 
which has greater power than religion to inspire men 
to the achievement of difficult tasks. Tio take only one 
example, the Crusades furnish a striking case of men 
drawn out of all walks of life to go upon a religious 
mission. 

(2) Are we afraid to ask men to do difficult things 
now? If so, we surely have not read aright the signs 
along the road of modern life. There has probably 
never been a time when men undertook more tasks of 
a more difficult nature than today. And yet we some- 
times shrink from asking men in the name of the 
Church and her Lord to do things vastly less difficult 
than those which the same men are undertaking every 
day. Where is the trouble? 


(3) We do the things we really want to do. When 
we really desire to do, we find a way. The thing that 
seems hard when we have no wish to work, seems like 
play when we have the deep desire to do that thing; 
just as the years of toil seemed like nothing to Jacob 
because he loved the woman for whom he was waiting. 
These things are just as true in the Christian religion 
as they are in business. 

(4) Then what do we want to do? Here is the task 
of the leader in Christian education: not to discover 
tasks to be laid on slaves who are lashed to make 
them work; but to discover the wants and needs of 
people, and harness them to tasks that will appeal as 
being worth-while because they fill the wants and: meet 
the needs. Find these, and study will come. Try to 
work without them, and every member of a class will 
know that the teaching does not “touch the spot” as 
we say, although he may be unable to say why it is so. 
No one at a distance can say what those wants and 


needs will be in a particular group or community; the 


teacher has the privileze of discovering them, and then 
of taking the class to the greatest source of divine help 
for human problems, the Word of God. 


IV 
TuHIrRD Topic: THE Basic NEED IN ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE CHURCH Is THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Our topics have led naturally to this one, in which 
we face the basic need in adult-education in the Church. 
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1. The basic need is not facts. This is not to say 
we do not need facts, for without knowledge our religion 
may become a mass of sentiment. But facts are not our 
basic need. The mere gaining of knowledge gives no 
assurance that one will do the things he knows are 
right. 

2. Our basic need is to have our deepest needs met. 
Human beings are so made that they have a few basic 
needs. Any one of these needs can be met after a 
fashion with something less than the best. The Chris- 
tian religion offers a “more excellent way” for each 
need. It touches all of our life, for Christianity is not 
something merely added on to what we were; it is a 
qualifying factor that touches every area of our life. 
Our deepest needs are met by God through Christ; and 
our one greatest need is to have these other needs so 
met. 

3. Our deepest needs are spiritual needs. Often we 
merely recognize that we are unsatisfied with what we 
are and have; we do not always. know what we need 
to satisfy those unsatisfied wants. Jesus always took 
account of such a condition when he faced persons. 
How often he asked in some form the equivalent of 
the question, “What wouldst thou that I should do 
unto thee?” Having the person’s answer, he met the 
need if it could be met, or showed why if it could not 
be; and then passed on from that starting point to 
satisfy a deeper need which was a spiritual need. 

4. Spirituality is not something separate from the 
rest of life. Even if it seems a repetition, let it be said 
again that spirituality is not some separate thing in 
our life; it is a quality running through all of our 
life, so that the spirit of Christ touches and modifies 
every part of us. If we are spiritually-minded in the 
best sense we are seeking constantly to bring every 
need and activity of life to Christ, asking “Lord, what 
wouldst Thou have me to do in this thing I face?” If 
we are spiritually-minded we are not made vague, im- 
practical dreamers by that fact; we are made more 
practical in the best sense, for we realize with James, 
the brother of Jesus, that along with prayer and benevo- 
lent wishes must go Christian action. 

5. The Church through adult education seeks to meet 
human needs spiritually. This brings us to the sum 
of the whole matter. In adult Christian education we 
seek first of all to face the facts of human need, both 
in ourselves and in others, whether near at hand or far 
away; to do this means getting information, but the 
information is not secured for the mere purpose of be- 
ing able to repeat it and talk about it, but in order 
to do something about it. Second, we ask in adult 
Christian education, how are these facts of human need 
to be met in a Christian way? We are constantly taken 
back to the Bible as the infallible rule of faith and 
practice, for our guidance; not merely that we may 
know the Bible, but that we may know what it directs 
us to be and do under the circumstances. 


Topic FoR Discussion: ‘THE CAPACITY OF THE MATURE 
MIND IN COMPARISON WITH THE MIND OF YOUTH 


1. The findings of science. Sometimes our popular 
proverbs are not true to the actual facts. One of the 
popular assumptions which has greatly influenced al- 
most all of us is this: as we get older we cannot learn 
new things, or if we learn them we are at a disadvantage 
as compared with children and youth. Science has re- 
cently shown us how unfounded such an assumption is. 
Professor Thorndike and his associates conducted elab- 
orate psychological experiments to compare the learn- 
ing ability of adults with that of younger persons. He 
tells us as a result of these experiments, “In general, 
nobody under forty-five should restrain himself from 


(Continued on page 442) 
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Stewardship for Mr. Man-in-the-Street 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, Secretary 


passions with us, tempted at all points, beset by 

fears, and principally engaged in the great 
American game of making ends meet. His chief aim 
in life is to secure sufficient food, shelter and clothing; 
his chief enemy is himself; his chief temptation is to 
turn goodness into gold; his chief god is the god of 
getting on; his chief fear is poverty, and his chief end 
in life is temporal success. To this man Stewardship 
comes as a great dynamic to cleanse his attitude, revise 
his standards, revolutionize his point of view toward 
himself and his environment, and rescue him from the 
devitalizing worship of things. 


M: MAN-IN-THE-STREET is a man of like 


WHAT IS STEWARDSHIP ? 


Stewardship for the Man-In-The-Street means “tak- 
ing care of something that belongs to someone else.” 
A steward is a custodian of another’s property or pos- 
session. No man has anything in his possession that 
he owns outright. His life, his time, his talents, his 
training, his job, his family, his heritage, his educa- 
tion, his environment,—everything belongs to the God 
who made him. Among the men-in-the-street, there has 
set in a definite secular drift, that is, a drift toward 
trust in human ingenuity and away from the patterns 
of life which are distinctly religious. ‘To such men, 
who have thought all along that they could succeed in 
life without any official religious direction, a concep- 
tion of God’s ownership of all that they have and their 
consequent trusteeship comes as the great awakening 
of their lives. It gives them a base from which to 
operate, an individual joy, a pole around which to 
shape their lives,—and brings to them the assurance of 
success by contribution rather than by the acquisition 
of goods and things. 

Stewardship has a real message to the man in the 
street harassed on every side by the insistence that 
material prosperity should have the right of way in his 
life. It brings to him the impact of the teachings of 
Jesus of a powerful trust in the Almighty God, and 
freedom from entangling alliances with the things 
that the Gentiles seek. Stewardship has a powerful 
message to the man who is caught in this secular and 
machine age, robbed by the machine and machine- 
culture, and left wounded and half-dead on the indus- 
trial highway. It has a message for the man who owns 
the machinery as well as for the man who operates the 
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machine, for those who control industry and those who 
work in industries. For all alike it is the same; that 
of him to whom much is given shall much be required, 
but that from all, there is expected an accounting of 
the Stewardship of life and all of life’s affairs. 
STEWARDSHIP AND PERSONALITY 

Stewardship preaches and teaches the value and 
function of the human personality. Jesus set up the 
standards that a man’s life does not consist in the 
abundance of things he possesses, which means that he 
put the emphasis on the personality rather than on the 
property of the individual. Although the theory of the 
divine right of Kings has given way, in modern times, 
to the theory of the divine right of the money-makers, 
Stewardship makes the. personality predominant over 
property. It gets at the heart of man and develops a 
co-ordinated body, mind, and spirit so that the indi- 
vidual has no difficulty in following the proper route 
to inward happiness and success. The man-in-the- 
street is the same kind of a man at heart as all other 
men. His personality needs to be fired with enthusiasm 
for conquest over selfishness, laziness, the sins of the 
flesh, and the temptations to debasement and degrada- 
tion. Stewardship gives him the dynamo that trans- 
forms an inefficient and ineffective personality into a 
personality that counts for leadership and righteous- 
ness in a community. It gives the man a new con- 
ception of his occupation as a holy calling; a means 
for making a life. 

It was such a conception of life that caused Charles 
S. Bates, of Exeter, N. H., nineteen years ago to begin 
to send out native preachers to preach the gospel where 
it would not otherwise have been preached. His first 
thousand dollars went to Watts Pye, of Fenchow. He 
has gone on giving until he has now 262 evangelists on 
foreign soil in China, India and Africa. His gifts 
have amounted to over $14,000 a year for nineteen 
years, and 37,000 converts have been reported. This 
man manufactures shoes to pay expenses while sharing 
his vision of the Redeemer with others. There are 
plenty of other men in the street who would be enjoy- 
ing similar happiness if they could catch a vision of 
Stewardship. 


STEWARDSHIP CURES FEAR 


Most men-in-the-street are paralyzed by fear,—fear 
of man, fear of the machine, fear of poverty, or some 
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other fear. The employee fears the employer, the cap- 
italist fears the laborer, children fear their parents, 
and parents fear their children. This paralysis of fear 
causes people to refuse to release their best gifts and 
to develop their capacities. Like people on the western 
plains running to storm cellars, so men of today have 
-@ process by which they withdraw within themselves, 
or they take refuge in organizations, or previously- 
formed habits of living. They are like the one-talent 
man in the Bible story; they conceal their real abil- 
ities and withdraw them from circulation. Steward- 
ship comes to the man beset by fears, and jars him 
loose from self-absorption in the little things of life, 
lifts his horizon to world needs, and asks him to con- 
secrate his abilities to the promotion of the Story and 
the Person of one who gave his life to transform a sin- 
cursed and fear-ridden world. A faithful application 
of the principle of trusteeship or Stewardship will cure 
mental and spiritual laziness and restore to normal 
channels of community and church development the 
latent resources of the average man. 


STEWARDSHIP RESERVES 


Mr. Man-In-The-Street has four great worries: (1) 
lack of education sufficient to meet new opportunities; 
(2) too small reserves of money to take care of family 
or personal exigencies; (3) too little faith in God to 
carry him over spiritual or financial reverses; and 
(4) lack of physical robustness sufficient to overcome 
exposure to disease. As Mr. Babson has pointed out, 
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over against these, he has four great assets,—faith, 
family, friends and funds. To secure the latter as an 
offset to the former, the man-in-the-street must have 
some powerful and dynamic motive power that will 
enable him to build up sufficient reserves of body, mind 
and soul that, he can win all battles against ill health 
and spiritual and physical emergencies. Stewardship 
helps him to balance the pursuit of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and luxuries with the development of the soul and 
the mind. It gives him a personality that, as we say 
in the street, is ‘‘all there.” In other words, it enables 
him to deliver with a solid impact his personality as a 
unit. Stewardship is, therefore, the antidote to worry. 


STEWARDSHIP STANDARDS 


Here are the Stewardship Standards which will give 
Mr. Man-In-The-Street a new lease on life, a new 
“kick,” a new thrill, and a new conception of success: 
(1) God is the owner of everything that the man has; 
(2) the man owes God his life, his time, his ability, his 
money, his all; (3) the man should honor God with a 
part of everything he has, preferably a definite propor- 
tion of his time and money and a consideration of his 
occupation as a calling from God; (4) the man and 
God become partners and laborers together. Such a 
conception of life will clarify the man’s motives, purify 
his property relations and energize his latent abilities. 
It will give him resources upon which he may draw 
with confidence, a larger life of personal happiness, 
and a greater usefulness to his community and nation. 








trying to learn anything because of a belief or fear 
that he is too old to be able to learn it. Age, in itself, 
is a minor factor in either success or failure. Capacity, 
interest, energy and time are essentials.” Again he 
says, “If there were nothing in favor of early school- 
ing save the greater mental plasticity of youth, in the 
sense of youth’s greater ability to learn, we might 
better replace ‘Childhood is the time for learning’ by 
‘The time for learning anything is the time when you 
need it.’” (Adult Learning, Chap. XIII). 

Members of any group of men could relate instances 
they have known of ability to learn in maturity or 
old age. 


2. What are our personal needs? If men are willing 
to express themselves with perfect frankness and in 
complete confidence, as to their own personal needs 
which are not fully met, subjects will be provided for 
discussion and study in adult groups which might yield 
great profit to the men of the Church. 


3. What are the needs in our community? What are 
the sources of greatest dissatisfaction in our commu- 
nity? Is there any aspect of the situation which could 
be made the subject of a short study and discussion 
course for men or for men and women, seeking to dis- 
cover (1) the facts, and (2) how the situation could 
be met in the spirit of Christ? 


Adult Education in the Church and State 


(Continued from page 440) 


4. What are the greatest world needs? Outside of 
cur own community, there are world-wide evidences of 
unrest and dissatisfaction. It would be revealing to 
have a group of men state these, summarize the state- 
ments, and lead from these findings into a course of 
study seeking to discover how nations in the spirit 
of Christ might meet these conditions, 

NoTE.—It need not be regarded as strange if such 
discussions do not lead to perfect agreement. Men will 
take different points of view; but they can state them 
and defend them in a kindly spirit in a group of Chris- 
tians. If charity cannot rule among Christians of one 
Church, we can hardly expect it between nations. 


5. What are the agencies for adult education in our 
Church? It will help members of the group to recog- 
nize the adult education now going on in one’s own 
church if they will quickly name the agencies engaged 
in carrying on Christian education of adults in the par- 
ticular church in which this program is held. 


6. How might we improve our Church’s adult educa- 
tion? It may help to crystallize the results of the meet- 
ing if concrete suggestions can be made at such points 
as these: (1) Is any regrouping of our adults ad- 
visable? (2) Are other subjects of study desirable 
among our adults for short terms? (3) How could we 


go about securing these desired changes? 
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But now thou bid’st us ask what thou art seeking— 
That a lost world may thy salvation share, 

And haply more than on their toil and speaking 
Thou art depending on thy people’s Prayer. 


Have we to learn anew what thou bestowest, 
When all earth’s voices for a time are stilled, 
And thou can’st meet the need in us thou knowest, 
And send us forth renewed and Spirit-filled? 


Teaching and giving—every high endeavor— 
Must have its place, and some must danger dare, 
But can it be, O Lord, that more than ever, 
The need is still for Prayer, and yet more Prayer. 
—CONSTANCE COOTE. 





of the Church 


come will require contributions from the Church as 
well as from the interest from the permanent Endow- 


As the years go by Ministerial Relief will have a 
diminishing place in the budget of the Church. But 
for all time the demands for assistance in necessitous 
cases will be met from the earnings from the perma- 
nent Endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief. 

3. The combination of the Two—Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund and Ministerial Relief—will provide the 
maximum benefits for the aged and infirm ministers 
and missionaries and their dependents at the smallest 
possible outlay on the part of the Church. 

Under this combination, which constitutes the “total 
plan” of the Church, the maximum of elasticity and 
of adaptation to actual need of every kind will be guar- 
anteed. The purpose of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
is to prevent need. The purpose of Ministerial Relief 
will be to meet such need as cannot be prevented. 

We believe that the Church will make it possible for 
all the churches and the servants of the Church to 
enter the Fund. Should ministers be unable to enter 
or remain in the Fund because their churches cannot 
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s ‘Brethren, ae raat Us" 
a 
For Our Ministers and Missionaries—Far and Near 
“Pray for us, brethren,” the call is sounding 
. From hosts of workers near and far away. 
¥ The Lord still sees the Harvest Fields abounding, 
. Still looks upon his own and bids them pray. 
; Oh, can it be our prayer God’s Power releases, 
a Are his gifts waiting for our faith to claim? 
kb And does it matter if our prayer decreases 
s While we still labor in his holy name? 
d 
4 Lord, we have often knelt in earnest pleading 
y For things in which we cannot know thy will, 
. And not in vain has been our interceding, 
y Though we have only learnt to trust Thee still. 
: 
; The Total Plan 
For Meeting Its Obligation to Its Aged Ministers and Missionaries and Their Dependents 
HE total plan of the Church, as has been an- 
nounced so often, includes: 
1. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund the purpose ment. 
of which is to meet more effectively the command of 
: God that the minister shall “live of the gospel,” and 
. the promise of the Church to those called away from 
4 gainful occupation. This support is called “salary” 
\f during the years of active service—during the years of 
it inactivity it is called an “annuity.” Under this plan 
h the annuity is provided by the cooperation of all the 
11 ministers and all the churches through the payment 
n of ten per cent of the salary, supplemented and in- 
dl creased throughout the years by fifty-four per cent from 
compound interest. 
‘ Those receiving larger salaries under this Plan pay 
,- increasingly larger amounts. Regardless of amounts 
- paid, however, no minister will receive more than the 
; maximum of $2,000—the balance going to increase the 
minimum annuities. 
ml All receive alike from the accrued liability fund— 
‘ one-seventieth of $1,200 for each year of service, or so 
s much of this as needed to bring the minimum pension 
3 ‘0 $600 for thirty-five years of service. 
2. Ministerial Relief which will be continued for 


those beneficiaries now on the roll and for cases of need 
as they may arise. The demands for some years to 
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or will not cooperate, they will have opportunity as 
now to receive help from Ministerial Relief. 
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‘They Took Us For Life” 


By BISHOP J. H. OLDHAM 


In “World Service News” 


HEY took us for life—they will see us 
through,” was the homely but unmistakably 
clear putting of the case by the Rev. V. A. 
Cooper to the New England Conference. 

It is true. It is reasonable. It is just. 


When the young man after years of rigorous and 
expensive training stood at the door of the Annual 
Conference, he approached the church of his choice 
with mingled feelings of high hope and utter abandon. 
His hope was that opportunity would be given him to 
preach Christ’s gospel, which he felt with glow of 
soul to be “the Power of God unto Salvation.” He 
was eager 'to be at it and asked few questions, if any, 
about his earthly compensations. He expected to marry 
and in due course to welcome the children God might 
send him. But his was no prudent calculation of the 
exact means for the support of himself and those dear 
ones whom in his young enthusiasm and other-wordly 
devotion he committed to the care of the Church, at 
whose altars he was converted, under whose fostering 
care he had grown, and to whose service he was con- 
secrating his talents, his labors, his family, his life, 
his all. 


Because of his eager youth, his fine preparedness, his 
enthusiasm, and his quality, the Church received him 
gladly. When he was presented to the conference and 
the Board of Examiners reported on his case, and the 
district superintendent followed in a brief statement, 
closing with the words, “Bishop, there is nothing 
against him, and I believe in all sincerity that young 
Brother is called of God to the work of a 
Methodist preacher,” many of the older men saw again 
the picture of their own youthful days, and their eyes 
were moist while they cried aloud, “Amen! Amen!” 

And so the Church took the young minister for life; 
and for thirty, forty, or it might be fifty years he has 
given to it the best there was in him. 


Meanwhile financial matters have pressed upon him. 
A family has come; the children have had to be 
schooled and suitably kept; there have been books to 
buy, and endless social duties to meet. He has con- 
tributed to every collection and has often been the 
mainstay of “the benevolences.” His home has been 
headquarters for church guests, and he has never turned 
away from the poor. He is often blamed for lack of 
thrift; but the money he spends on others is the only 
money he has really “laid up.” 

Meanwhile the boys and girls whose education has 
always kept the preacher couple at the borders of want 
are scattered and gone. They are now in those efforts 
in getting started in life which are the common experi- 
ence of the children of the parsonage. 

And now it comes toward evening. His hair is 
frosted, and his feet do not trip readily from door to 
door. His sermons, too, though packed with the 
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weighty advices of a lifetime, are not as merrily full 
of cheer as those of his less-knowing youth. It has 
been hard for several years to place him. ~The fact 
is that the preacher has grown old, and must give 
place to younger men. 


Where is he to turn for shelter and food as evening 
gathers about him? Will the Church, that took him 
in his youth and to whom he has given unstintedly the 
strength of his manhood years, with material compen- 
sations far below the level achieved by others of his 
parts and training in other vocations of life, now re- 
assure him as he comes toward the end of his active 
days? Was not that the implied covenant through all 
the strenuous and poorly-paid years? Was not he to 
give the best he had and was not the Church in its 
turn to see that his outpoured life was to be sacredly 
guarded from the most dreaded of stalking ghosts— 
an old age of feebleness and penury? And beside, 
there’s the old preacher’s wife, and what he might bear 
for himself, how shall he bear for her? 


Is it not a refinement of cruelty as well as a breach 
of implied trust for the Church in the end to fail this 
man? It is true he has not been a close financier. He 
has not painfully counted or pinched the pennies he 
drew from his pocket; he has been too busy trying to 
persuade others to follow him in the support of every 
good cause. And, truth to tell, economically-minded 
official boards have for the most part seen to it that the 
margin between respectable living such as they de- 
manded and the last dollar of salary should never be 
noticeably wide. 


Nor is it any use to cite against this picture the few 
who because of conspicuous success have received a 
larger earthly recompense. The statements here made 
are true of the very large majority of preachers. 

And so, to return to the question, what will the 
Church say to this anxious man as he now for the first 
time inquires, and justly, as to what provision is being 
made for his remaining days? He is now, in the tell- 
ing phrase of the older day, “a wornout minister.” 
Will not the Church, in whose service he wore himself 
out, now fulfill its part of the contract ? 


“They took us for life—let them see us through.” 


Surely our laymen—men of the market, the shop, 
the courthouse, the office, and the farm—need only 
look at this question in its broader aspects to deter- 
mine at once what a square deal calls for. 

The retired minister must be provided with 4 
modest competency. Shame must not be brought upon 
the Church, nor heart-break to the old preacher and 
his loved companion by failure at this point. And it 
can so easily be done. Meet the medest opportunities 
year by year. Let the pastors merely pass on to the 
people the actual figures of the amounts needed, with 
explanation but without apology. Then let us all pull 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


together to raise the ten million dollars endowment 
asked by the General Conference for Conference claim- 
ants. 

Kindness, thoughtfulness, gratitude, justice, fair 
play, all say, “Do it.” What shall be the answer of 
the individual pastor—what the reply of the indi- 
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vidual layman? May there not be a quick, glad 
response from all: 

We'll do it. 

So will the Southern Presbyterians provide the 
$3,000,000 nedeed to establish our Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, 


Not Quitting Yet! 


HEY don’t want to quit, our old ministers! They 

T remind one of the aged Paul in prison, still call- 

ing for “the books, but especially the parch- 
ments.” 

This from a devoted wife: “Your appropriation will 
relieve us financially, and through this financial relief 
bring the mental relief that my husband has needed 
so much. It will enable him to take the year’s rest 
advised by the doctor, with the hope of being restored 
to normal health.” 

From a faithful home missionary: “The doctors 
say I must have physical and mental rest, and I may 
come back and preach some yet.” . 

From a successful pastor: “So far I have obeyed my 
doctor’s orders quite well: I have preached only twice. 
I hope to be in harness by February next.” 

It is not their fault if they do not come back. 

“I have been so active and energetic in the ministry 
for forty years,” writes a dear old pastor, “that it has 
been a hard struggle for me to consent to retirement; 


but knowing the sentiment in the church about min- 
isters of my age, I felt that I could not afford to risk 
getting a work in the church that would support us.” 

And one worn out in self-denying toil writes, “I pre- 
fer working for a few years rather than go on the 
Relief Fund, but as you know, the churches want 
younger men.” 


THE MINISTERS’ ANNUITY FUND WILL 
REMOVE THE UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST MATURE MEN. 


It will remove from the churches their fear of hav- 
ing a superannuated minister to provide for. 

It will allow the minister to give his undivided at- 
tention to;his work, unhampered by the spectre of de- 
pendency; and this will bring an added blessing to his 
congregation. 

It will thus stimulate the faith and expectancy of 
ministers and missionaries and the morale of the 


Church at large. 





God Rules 


AM sending two small checks for the Ministers’ 

Annuity Fund. One of these is from my daughter, 

the other a payment on my pledge. How we should 
like to make it much more. This cause lies very near 
to our hearts and we have been watching the progress 
of the plan from week to week as it has been revealed 
to us through the columns of the Church Papers. While 
Wwe are very optimistic as to the outcome of our coun- 
try, we find so many who are not willing to trust God 
and know he will work out all things according to his 


and Reigns 


will. Like Job I still say: “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.” I gave up the Secretaryship in the 
Auxiliary this year to lead one of the Circles. I am 
sure the Louisville office will be as much of an in- 
spiration to my successor as you have been tome. Our 
prayers are for the establishment of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund, first, last and all the time. Do not relax 
your efforts. God rules and reigns and we will look 
to him to bring all things to pass as they should be. 


(The above is the extract from a letter of one of our devoted 
helpers in the Presbytery of Dallas.) 







































































Recruiting ‘““Ten-Talent™” Leadership 


By RACHAEL WYLIE, Presbyterian Student Secretary, Florida State College for Women 


R. ALDERMAN, in his address before the Gen- 
D eral Assembly last May, said that it looked as 
if the American State University is the largest 
missionary field in the world—because in the State 
colleges there is one-half of the dominant leadership 
of our nation. We, who are living among and work- 
ing with the girls or boys of our State colleges, are 
realizing more forcibly every year the truth of Dr. 
Alderman’s statement, and the challenge this fact 
presents to the Church—to enlist, keep and train this 
leadership for Christ. 

This statement of one important and far-reaching 
angle of our opportunity as Church workers on the 
State college campus makes us stop and look at our 
student work to see whether we are really enlisting, 
keeping true, and training the campus leaders or not. 
Are the leaders of our Presbyterian Student Associa- 
tion, or other organization, “ten-talent” girls? Are 
they leaders here merely because they couldn’t be lead- 
ers in any other organization, or are they leaders be- 
cause they have qualities of leadership which have 
been consecrated to Christian service? Are the lead- 
ers of our Church organization going to be those fu- 
ture leaders of which Dr. Alderman spoke? Are we 
securing for the Church and its work girls who have 
qualities of mind and personality which will make 
them leaders in any field into which they will go? 
Can we as a Church so interest these students that 
they will be not only Christian leaders for the future 
but Christian leaders on their campus? Can we offer 
them interests and opportunities of service which will 
be just as challenging as those positions of prestige 
and honor in the other student activities? 

The Council of our Presbyterian Students for this 
year has answered that question in the affirmative: 
We can enlist the highest type of leadership and we 
must. The president of our Student League is a 
member of the national honorary senior order, ‘“Mor- 
tar Board,”—only seven out of a class of some 260 
Seniors being eligible, and these selected because they 
had given most to their Alma Mater in service, scholar- 
ship, leadership and fine influence. Our president is 
also a member of Phi Kappa Phi, the national honor- 
ary—twenty Seniors being elected to this honorary 
because of their scholarship, leadership, etc. Yet this 
girl gave six weeks of her vacation time last summer, 
without any remuneration, to mission work in the 
mountains of Georgia. The treasurer is also a mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Phi. Our Social Service chairman 


has been elected president of the student body of F. S. 
C. W. for next year. She, too, has asked to be sent 
to the mountains to do mission work this summer. 
The vice-president ranked third among those making 
the highest grades in this group of 1,700 students. 
These are a few outstanding examples of the type of 
leadership our Church is using. Many of the other 
officers of our League are girls of outstanding ability 
and accomplishments. Miss Cornelia Engle, of the 
Christian Education Committee, attended a meeting of 
the Executive body of the League, and wrote later 
concerning the group, “These girls are unusual and 
their ability and response is an inspiration.” 

As I work with these girls from week to week, I 
see them conduct worship services, carefully planned, 
on vital matters of faith and living. I hear them 
make prayers of power, earnestness and beauty. I 
see them in their evening meetings sit around the fire 
and really think through problems of Christian con- 
duct, and frankly face the demands of the Christian 
life. A few Friday evenings ago, on their holiday 
night, I saw these eighteen members sit in my apart- 
ment for two hours and a half, at their own sugges- 
tion and under their own leadership, and work out 
ways in which our organization might be made more 
effective, so that in leaving they might give to the new 
Council some constructive criticism and help. I see 
these girls gladly give of their vacation time to do 
home mission work. I see these things and many 
more, and I think of the powers of these girls, and 
thrill to know that it is consecrated power and that 
they are the future leaders of our Church and State. 

We do have many “ten-talent” girls, but these were 
not selected as our leaders because of their scholar- 
ship records, nor because of recognition by other or- 
ganizations that they were leaders—much of this recog- 
nition has come since they have been our leaders. 
But they were first of all selected because of their 
spiritual qualifications, because of their love of Christ, 
their effort to live out in their lives his principles 
and their interest in his organized service on the cam- 
pus. Surely we need as Christian leaders those who 
have many talents, those who have in their keeping 
rich powers of intellect and personality which will 
make them leaders in whatever field of work they go 
and will give to them great opportunities for influence 
and service. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Net increase for two months. . 










Budget Receipts—April 1-May 31, 1930 .................... $19,974.04 
Budget Receipts—April 1-May 31, 1931 .................... 24,169.33 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C, Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town). 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E, R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A, P, C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa). 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Chapman, Dr. J. 4 

Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. James L. 
Morrison, Rev. T. K. 

*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa), 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm, J., 


Fr 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
‘Holladay, Miss Virginia. 
Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
1tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tSetser, Miss Eleanora. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa). 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Headen, Miss Alma, 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs, Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
fMiller, Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
“Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R, 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T, Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. MH. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 

Congo Belge, Africa). 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. CG, 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1912. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Foster, Miss Edith. 

,Gordon, Miss Elizabeth, 

See, Miss Ruth B. 

Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 

(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 

Brazil). 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. i... G 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret, 
ammon, Mrs, S. R. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
Wheelock, Mr, and Mrs, John H. 


Oliveira, 1923. 


(Address, Oliveira, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 





Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1931. 
(Address, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Caixa 260). 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 


Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso. 
Brazil). 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 


(Address, Parahyba, E. de Para- 
hyba, Brazil). 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil). 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
*Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Barretos, 1925. 

(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 


*Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Knox. 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China). 

Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 

(Address, Kashing, Che., China). 
tCorriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
tShires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 





Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Re. and Mrs. P. F. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku, China). 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China). 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 

tBear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
tMatthes, Miss Hazel. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs, T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs, Robt. P. 
tRowland, Miss Wilmina. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China). 


*Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 

Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
*Rice, Mrs. A. D. 

Vinson, Rev. J. W. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Armstrong, Rev. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Miss Gladys (M. D.) 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China). 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China). 
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Bailey, Miss Helen. 

aa Rev. and Mrs. James R., 
r. 

tJohnston, Miss M. M. 

*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 

McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 

Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 

Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 

(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, 
China). 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
tFletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
+McCown, Miss Mary. 
tMyers, Miss Elinor E. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs, J. B. 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 


Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan). 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
*Myers, Rev, and Mrs. H. W. 
*Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 


tEllis, Mrs. Charles. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Ku., 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
+Hancock, Miss Elizabeth. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 


(Address, Gifu, Japan). 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


1898. 
Japan). 


Takamatsu, 
(Address, Takamatsu, 


Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Tokyo Language School. 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan). 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 

A. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 


lak , Miss Bess M. 
ae al Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
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Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 


Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia). 


Austin, Miss Lillian. 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K, 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
"Colton, Miss Susanne A, 
Crane, Miss Janet. 

Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

Winn, Rev. S. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs, Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C, 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 
"Miller, Miss Ruth. 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 





THE 


Root, Miss Florence E. 
Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia). 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. Jas. D. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Thumm, Miss Thelma (R. N.) 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
7Walker, Miss Nanette. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 

Zitacuaro, 1919. 
Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


(Address, 


PRESBYTERIAN 
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Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 

Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 
Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


(Address, 


Toluca, 1919. 
Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico). 


(Address, 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico). 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 
(Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
D. F. Mexico). 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs, H. L. 


(Address, 


IN UNITED STATES. 
Inactive. 
Africa—Larson, Miss Emma E, (R. 

N 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 








July, 1931 
Africa—Wharton, Rev. and 
Cc, 8. wes 


Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gas- 
ton. 


China—Du Bose, Rev. and Mrs. 
P. C. 
Diep, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 


China—Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 


Japan—Cousar, Rev. and Mrs. J, 
E., Jr. 


seteat aciaties (R. N.), Miss Lillie 


Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 
Retired. 

Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c), 

Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. 


Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
sae sarees: Rev. and Mrs, 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

China—Boardman, Miss Emma, 

China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs, C. 
N. . 


China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Sykes, Mrs. Anna K. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M 
ae, Rev. and Mrs. C. 


Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 
Mexico—Dysart, Miss Anne E. 





" Opposite name indicates on furlough. 


t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


t Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States 
and not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil ‘or Mexico are subject 


to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
ecards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, 
and 1. cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct, 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 


E. de Pernambuco. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


in the latest Postage Guide. 





AM behind in my: pastoral calling. 


On ‘Pastoral Calling” 


An excep- 


Some pastors have given it up as an impossible and 


tional volume of illness in the parish. frequency of 
funerals and denominational duties outside the 
parish have taken unusual toll of my time. But I want 
you to know that my heart is in the right place and 
that I will appear on your doorstep, sooner or later. 

I take pastoral calling seriously and happily. I 
plan to make at least one visit to every home in the 
parish each year—a matter of 600 calls. I plan to go 
frequently to those who are sick or in trouble, and that 
means several calls each week. And then I plan to 
visit just as rapidly as I can all newcomers in the 
parish, and that is a long list. 

As a matter of fact, pastoral calling in a parish of 
this size is like a farmer’s work—never finished. It 
goes on forever. One has the uncomfortable sense 
constantly of being behind, of never being able to catch 
up. The afternoons are too short, the evenings too 
few, and the men are not at home except in the evening, 
and fully 50 per cent of one’s calls find nobody home. 


futile business, and speak slightingly of “ringing door- 
bells.” I cannot understand their point of view. 
How can a man be the pastor of a parish if he does 
not know the people? How can he know the people 
if he does not have a chance, now and then, to sit 
down and visit with them? 

A great weakness in our parish, as in thousands of 
others, is that the members themselves do so little visi- 
tation. Times have changed, of course, and metropoli- 
tan life renders obsolete many village habits of social 
mingling. The telephone, the innumerable clubs, com- 
munity and church gatherings provide contacts un- 
precedented, but church members remain too much un- 
acquainted with each other—Dr. HucH ELMER 


Brown, First Congregational Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Quoted from “The Congregationalist and Herald of 
Gospel Liberty.” 





